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One pound of encouragement, 
properly applied, will do more to 
bring improvement than a ton 


of additional criticism. 
—Henry L. Doherty 
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For the Advancement of the Art 


Hardly a day goes by but somewhere in the gas ‘industry new facts are un- 
earthed, new methods discovered, painstaking research and experimentation come 
to fruition and the result is new and often valuable information. The ultimate 
value of the effort is reached, however, only when such knowledge is cast upon 
the waters. 


Thought begets thought—inspiration begets inspiration. Who can say but what 
the very thing you have stored away in your company archives, though too small 
to be of immediate consequence, may not be the seed of inspiration which would 


lead to some future development of import to every company in the industry? 


How much richer the gas industry would be in knowledge and dollars if there 
were general and generous sharing of the fruits of such research and investigation. 
How much it would contribute to promote the efficient development of the gas busi- 
ness and accelerate its progress. Once having served its local purpose, why not 
divert such valuable matter from the oblivion of the filing cabinet and share it 
fully and freely, for the good of all? 


We are not competitors—we have nothing to conceal, and if the channels of 
information can be cleared and set to flowing they will soon irrigate a fertile field 
that needs only honest working to make it profitably productive. We are singularly 
dependent upon each other in the gas business and the rate of advancement in all 
the branches of the industry rests very largely upon the willingness of those, par- 
ticularly the larger companies with research facilities and expert personnel to share 
the fruit of their labors. Even the largest companies cannot fail to benefit by a 
broader exchange of information and experience, and no company, large or small, 
can lose thereby. 


With the means which exist to-day in our laboratories and engineering depart- 


ments we have a volume of information which no one laboratory, no single organi- 


zation, however large, could ever hope to produce. Let us open it up—and learn! 
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The Formation of Poisonous Gases by Certain 
Forms of Gas-Fired Water Heaters* 


E. P. SCHOCH, Professor of Chemistry University of Texas. 


HE following article shows that 

gas-fired water heaters in which the 
flames touch the water vessels may pro- 
duce enough poisonous gas to be harm- 
ful, and under extreme conditions fatal. 
Hence, such heaters should never be in- 
stalled and operated without nee con- 
nected to a flue. 

Great Variation in the Production of 
Harmful Gases by a Heater.—lIt is a 
well known fact that a gas-fired water 
heater which is not connected to a flue 
and hence adds its products of combus- 
tion to the air of a room may produce 
enough poisonous gas to be harmful and 
under extreme conditions fatal. Hence, 
fatalities from this cause have been pro- 
duced, particularly in bath rooms in 
which, on account of the usual small 
sizes of the latter, the poisonous gases 
rapidly become concentrated. 


However, in many instances there are 
no indications of the formation of poison- 
ous gases, although the heaters, which 
otherwise produce them, are operated 
under the same general conditions as 
those under which fatal effects may be 
obtained. Hence, many people doubt 
that the heaters form poisonous gases as 
a result of their operation; they seek to 
ascribe fatalities to other causes and use 
such heaters “unvented” even when ad- 
vised not to do so. 

It was precisely a case of this sort that 
lead to the following investigation, An 
“instantaneous” gas-fired water heater of 
the type which forms a blue flame touch- 
ing the water reservoir extensively had 
been installed in a bath room without any 
connection to remove the burnt gases 
from the room. Failure to provide such 
a connection was probably due, in part, 


*A paper presented at the Fifth Annual Meeting of the South Central Gas Association 
and published by the American Gas Association by arrangement with its affiliated society and 


the author. 
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to the shape of the top of the heater 
which was such as to suggest that the 
heater was complete without a “stove- 
pipe.” (See accompanying sketch.) The 
heater was used under these conditions 
even after a death from gas poisoning 
had occurred in this bath room, because 
the people in the house believed that the 
poisonous gas came from another source 
(a leak of unburnt gas), and in justifica- 
tion of their belief they pointed to the 
fact that they used the heater constantly 
without noticing any other alarming 
symptoms. 


An experimental investigation made 
with this heater revealed that a change 
from the maximum flow to a slight flow 
of the water through the heater suffices 
to vary the amount of poisonous gas 
(carbon monoxide) produced in fourteen 
minutes from 1.3 per cent. of the volume 
of the room, i. e., a concentration more 
than sufficient to kill a person during the 
same time—to 0.2 per cent.—i.e., so 
small a concentration that it may produce 
no noticeable effect on a person staying 
in the closed room for a hour or more 
after the heater was turned off (at the 
end of the fourteen minute period). 
These effects were tested out with rats, 
which animals are likely to have a re- 
sistance power practically equal to that 
of man. 


The results are the extreme values ob- 
tained with a tightly closed room. Nat- 
urally, intermediate values were also ob- 
tained, and if the door or windows are 
not kept tightly closed, values below the 
lowest value may be obtained. It is pos- 
sible, also, to obtain values higher than 
the maximum above. Thus, when a gas- 
fired room heater, which by itself pro- 
duces absolutely no carbon monoxide, 
and which is used in many instances to 
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warm the bath room, was allowed to burn 
while the water heater was in operation 
(14 minutes), the carbon monoxide pre 
duced amounted to 1.8 per cent. of the 
volume of the room. It is shown below 
that a person may not be seriously af 
fected by being in a bathroom in which 
a heater has raised the carbon monoxide 


Vol. III, No. 94 


ay 
tH 


content to 0.5 per cent. during the 14 


minutes in which the water heater is i 


operation, while he is certain to be killed 


in 14 minutes if the heaters raise the cat 
bon monoxide content of the room tof 
per cent. in that time. This indicates 


why such heaters do not produce fatal | 
results more frequently, and it also shows - 


that the absence of more fatalities ® 
merely accidental. A discussion of ne 
investigation follows. 
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Conditions Favoring the Escape of 
Carbon Monoxide From a Flame.—The 
flame of a candle, kerosene lamp, or gas 
jet—or of any other carbonaceous mat- 
ter—which burns quietly with free access 
of air and without touching a cold ob- 
ject will give no other product of com- 
bustion than carbon dioxide and water. 
But whenever interior portions of any of 
these flames are chilled below their igni- 
tion points, as, for instance, by violent 
gusts of air or by the introduction of cold 
objects into the flame, such chilled por- 
tions of incompletely burned gases may 
be carried off by the cold air or they may 
“slide” along the surface of the cold body 
into the surrounding air without being 
reheated to the ignition point, and thus 
escape combustion. 


Carbon monoxide is one of the unburnt 
gases found in the interior of every 
flame fed by a carbonaceous fuel. It is 
a colorless, odorless gas of about the 
same specific gravity (density) as air. 
When ignited in air it forms carbon di- 
oxide. While the latter is perfectly 
harmless, carbon monoxide is poisonous 
even when present in air, in relatively 
small amounts. 
due to the fact that it unites with the 
haemoglobin of the blood to form a com- 
pound which has little or no tendency to 
dissociate again, and hence all of the 
haemoglobin thus used up is unavailable 
for its regular functions with oxygen. 


The escape of unburnt gases from a 
flame due to-chilling the gases to temper- 
atures below their ignition points is strik- 
ingly shown by lowering a piece of cold 
fine wire gauze upon a flame. The flame 
will appear to be cut off by the gauze, but 
if a lighted match is inserted in the region 
above the gauze, it will be found that un- 
burnt gases are escaping through the 
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gauze. Naturally the gauze will chill the 
flame only as long as it remains cold. 
After the burning (lower) portions of 
the flame have heated the gauze to red- 
ness, it will cease to chill the gases and 
the flame will extend through the gauze 
to its full length. 


Just like the wire gauze, so any other 
cold object inserted into the flame will 
chill the gas portions next to its surface, 
and if these gases can slide along the cold 
surface until they have passed beyond the 
region of the flame, they will escape into 
the air unburnt. This chilling effect is 
particularly marked on the outside of 
copper vessels or coils filled with water 
because water can not be heated above 
its boiling point, and copper is a splendid 
conductor of heat. Since the heating sur- 
faces of water heaters of the “instan- 
taneous bathroom type” are nearly al- 
ways made of copper, and their gas 
flames are generally made to touch these 
surfaces extensively, this type of water 
heaters present very favorable conditions 
for the formation of carbon monoxide. 
The same is partially true of “copper 
coil” water heaters. Hence, all heaters 
of this sort—and any others in which the 
flames are extensively in contact with the 
outside surfaces of water vessels—should 
be connected to flues to remove the pro- 
ducts of combustion from the room in 
which the heaters are operated. 


Illustration of the Behavior of Differ- 
ent Types of Water Heaters.—It is 
shown in the preceding discussion that 
the flame must be chilled in order to form 
carbon monoxide. Hence it follows that 
heaters in which the flames are not in 
contact with a cold object—or in which 
the objects are such as to be heated to the 
temperature of the flame—will not form 
carbon monoxide, while all heaters in 
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which the flames touch “permanently 
cold” surfaces form carbon monoxide. 
This is shown strikingly by the follow- 
ing experiments. 

Tests Nos. 1 and 2 in Table I were 
made with an instantaneous bathroom 
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heater burning a luminous flame which 
necessarily did not touch the water con-~ 
tainer to avoid the deposition of “soot.” 
Test No. 3 was made on a copper coil 
tank heater, the flames of which touch 
the lowest coils, and No. 4 was made on 


TABLE t. 


Before lighting heater 


20 minutes after lighting heater 


40 minutes after lighting heater 


1 hour after lighting heater 


Test No, 





I + 


2 3 
Rate of gas 
consumption cu. ft. per hour 


80 80 96 78 
0.0 0.2 0.0 0.0 
21.1 20.7 20.7 20.7 
o.I 0.0 0.0 0.0 
28 701 793 79.3 





28 3.2 2.4 3.4 
17.4 16.9 17.6 15.7 
0.0 0.0 0.2 1.4 
798 709 708 705 


4.0 4.7 4.2 4.7 
15.8 15.2 15.0 12.8 
0.0 0.0 1.0 2.6 
80.2 80.1 79.8 79.7 


4.9 58 4.6 5.9 
14.7 13.8 14.1 

0.0 0.0 1.8 
80.4 804 70.5 


1 hour and 20 minutes after lighting heater 6.1 6.1 5.1 


13.3 13.6 13.3 
0.0 0.0 2.3 
80.6 80.3 79.3 


1 hour and 40 minutes after lighting heater 6.1 6.3 5.1 


2 hours after lighting heater 


13.1 13.2 13.3 
0.0 0.0 2.4 
80.8 80.5 79.2 


6.1 65 — 
13.1 13.1 

0.1 oo — 
80.7 80.4 


2 hours and 20 minutes after lighting heater 6.6 6.4 


O: 12.4 13.0 
co o.1 0.1 


N; 80.9 80.5 79.3 


Nore.—In these experiments the room was closed tight to prevent any ventilation, 
and the heaters operated without vent pipes. 
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an instantaneous bathroom heater burn- 
ing a blue flame which was extensively 
in contact with the water reservoir. 


These tests were made in the same 
room, the volume of which is 636 cubic 
feet, and under the same conditions, i. e., 
the room being closed tight to prevent any 
ventilation, and the heaters operated 
without vent pipes. Test No. 2 was 
made simply to serve as a check on Test 
No. 1. The samples were taken from 
about the center of the room and at a dis- 
tance of about 5 feet above the floor, 
through a glass tube having an internal 
diameter of approximately % inch. The 
heater in each case was installed in a cor- 
ner of the room. 


These experiments were performed by 
Mr. F. L. Weiser, Superintendent, Gas 
Department, San Antonio (Texas) Pub- 
lic Service Company. 


The foregoing table shows that a heater 
with flames which do not touch the water 
vessels (tests 1 and 2) produces no car- 
bon monoxide; while both the “copper 
coil” and the “instantaneous” heaters 
with flames which touch the water reser- 
voirs (tests 3 and 4, respectively) form 
carbon monoxide at a rate somewhat pro- 
portional to the areas touched by the 
flames. This aréa is particularly large in 
this “instantaneous’’ heater. 


The Formation of Carbon Monoxide in 
Flames.—It should not be assumed that 
the carbon monoxide escaping from a gas 
flame is necessarily the carbon monoxide 
in the original gas—these two have no 
particular connection. It is well known 
that any carbon compounds, and even 
charcoal—will form carbon monoxide 
whenever the amounts of oxygen in con- 
tact with them are insufficient for the 
formation of carbon dioxide. Further- 
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more, carbon monoxide is present in the 
interior of all gas flames from carbona- 
ceous fuel. This is due to the following 
conditions: The region in which com- 
bustion takes place in a flame is not 
merely its outer surface, but is a more or 
less thick layer formed by the rapid dif- 
fusion of the air into the interior of the 
flame and of the gas outward into the air ; 
and combustion takes place throughout 
this layer of “air and gas” mixture. In 
most of this layer, the relative amount of 
oxygen is too small to admit of changing 
all the carbon to carbon dioxide, and 
some is forced to form carbon monoxide. 
Thus it is seen that carbon monoxide 
which may escape from flames burning 
under special conditions—as in the ex- 
periments of Table I is not necessarily 
present as such in the original gas. The 
proof of this is furnished by the fact that 
flames from any carbonaceous fuel may, 
when burning under special conditions, 
allow carbon monoxide to escape. An- 
other proof bearing more directly upon 
this investigation is obtained from the fig- 
ures in the experiments below. In one 
of these (No. 2, Table II) 25.7 cubic 
feet of raw gas containing 30 per cent. 
of carbon monoxide (or 7.71 cubic feet 
of carbon monoxide) were burned in a 
room of 590 cubic feet in an “instantan- 
eous” bathroom water heater and the air 
was found to contain 1.8 per cent. of 
carbon monoxide or 10.6 cubic feet of 
carbon monoxide. Hence the room con- 
tained more carbon monoxide than was 
in the gas used. 

Conditions Which Affect the Forma- 
tion of Carbon Monoxide—lIn order to 
determine the conditions which affect the 
rate of formation of carbon monoxide 
with a particular heater, experiments 
were made in a bathroom 7 by 8 by 10.5 
feet high—or 590 cubic feet capacity. 
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TABLE 2. 


Amounts of carbon monoxide produced in a room of 590 cu. ft. capacity by a 14-minute 
operation of an instantaneous water heater with a blue flame touching the water reser- 
voir extensively (see accompanying sketch). 


Con- 
Gas cu. ft. 
110 in water heater + Max. 
40 in room heater 
Same as in I 
Same as in I 
Same as in I 
Same as in I 
128 
128 
128 
109 
109 
109 
110 
110 
14 110 
15 110 


No. 
no 


no 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
no 

yes 


Max. 
Abs. min. 
Max. 
Max. 
Max. 
Abs. min. 
Max. 
Abs. min. 
Abs. min. 
Abs. min. 
Abs. min. 
Opt. min. 
Opt. min. 
Opt. min. 


no 
yes 
yes 
yes 


Nores.—1. Nos. 1 to 5 differ from all the rest in the fact that 
cu. ft. per hour was also burning when the water heater was in operation. 


Water densation heater 


none 


Top of 


%COg #02 Remarks 


2.5 16.5 


Temp. 
82-109 


¢cO 
up 1.5 


16.6 rats died 


1.8 
0.5 
0.9 
0.4 
1.3 
08 
1.2 
0.6 
0.7 
0.9 
1.3 
0.3 
0.2 
0.2 


2.4 


76-108 


?-106 
68-103 
54-58 
50-68 
65-82 
70-90 
68-86 
72-02 
72-92 
76-06 
82-05 
82-06 


up 


rats died 


3.9 
3-4 
3-7 
3.1 
2.4 
2.4 
2.0 
1.2 
3.0 
3.0 
2.7 


16.1 
15.8 
15.7 
16.2 
17.1 
17.4 
17.7 
18.5 
16.9 
16.9 
17.3 


up 


up 
up 
up 


rats survived 
rats died 
rats died 


up 
up 
up 
up 
down 


down rats survived 


a room heater using 40 
This affected 


particularly the results obtained without condensation, that is, the results in Nos. 1 and 2. 
No. 12 may serve in a measure to show how much lower the carbon monoxide would 
have been if 1 and 2 had been operated without the room heater, yet the result in No. 12 is 
less than 1 and 2, not only on acconnt of the absence of the room heater, but also on account 


of the change to a minimum flow of water. 


2. In Nos. 6, 7 and 8 the amount of gas used in the water heater was greater than in the 
other experiments; and hence the production of carbon monoxide was undoubtedly some- 
what higher than it would have been had the gas been used at the rate of 110 cu. ft. per hour. 


The room had a well fitting window and 


a door in it. The portion of the 8-foot 
wall extending from 3 feet to 5 feet above 
the floor, was replaced by window glass, 
the inner and outer partitions being both 
thus replaced with a 4-inch air space be- 
tween the glasses. The room was fitted 
up with a bath tub, and the ”instantan- 
taneous” heater shown in the accompany- 
ing sketch, was placed in one corner 
above the tub. A gas-fired room heater 
was also installed. By means of glass 
tubes, samples of air were drawn from 
the center of the room at a height of 
about 4 feet. After each experiment the 
room was ventilated by means of a large 


“suction” fan applied at the window. 


The gas samples were analyzed by 
means of an Orsat apparatus as modified 
by W. B. Tuttle. In all experiments re- 
ported here, duplicate “check” analyses 
were made by Mr. E. Gaitan, chemist of 
the San Antonio, Texas, Public Service 
Company. 


Table II presents the experimental re- 
sults obtained in the last fifteen experi- — 
ments. All of the earlier experiments 
are worthless because many essential 
conditions were then unknown and hence 
not controlled. All numbers of experi- 
ments given hereafter refer to Table IL ~ 
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For the final experiments reported in 
the accompanying Table II, the burners 
were allowed to burn for 14 minutes; 
then they were turned out and two sam- 
ples of the air in the room were promptly 
drawn. This period of 14 minutes was 
selected because it was the time required 
to fill the 6-foot bathtub half full of 
enough hot water for bathing. Since the 
formation of carbon monoxide does not 
take place unless the flames touch the 
water reservoir, it was necessary to de- 
termine the minimum rate of gas flow 
with which carbon monoxide was formed. 
This was found to be approximately 65 
cubic feet of gas per hour. Since the 
amount of carbon monoxide formed will 
naturally vary with the amount of gas 
burned in the heater, it was decided to 
use 110 cubic feet per hour in most ex- 
periments. With the gas cock wide open, 
the heater used 128 cubic feet per hour, 
hence 110 cubic feet represents a moder- 
ate amount of gas for this heater, and 
the results could not be due to an exces- 
sive amount of gas used. 


At the outset, it was realized that any- 
thing which obstructs the draft through 
the heater would naturally increase the 
rate of production of carbon monoxide. 
Thus it was found that when the opera- 
tion of the water heater remained in ev- 
ery respect the same except that a single 
piece (2 feet) of vent pipe was placed 
on top of the heater, the amount of car- 
bon monoxide formed was zero, while 
without this pipe the flue gases contained 
0.7 per cent. of carbon monoxide. This 
small piece of “chimney” had increased 
the draft sufficiently to prevent the for- 
mation of carbon monoxide under those 
conditions. 


The first condition which affects the 
rate of formation of carbon monoxide in 
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a water heater is the rate at which the 
water is drawn, as will be seen from an 
examination of the accompanying sketch 
of the heater used. This sketch shows 
that the products of combustion must 
pass through a “shower” of this water. 
A heavy shower would naturally impede 
the draft, hinder the access of air to the 
flames, and thus favor the formation of 
carbon monoxide. This was confirmed 
by experiment. Experiments 6, 7 and 8 
were made under exactly the same con- 
ditions except with respect to the water 
flow which was the maximum in No. 6 
and 8, and the minimum in No. 7. The 
table shows that with a small water flow 
the air contained 0.4 per cent. less of car- 
bon monoxide than with a large flow. A 
comparison of No. 5 with No. 3 shows 
a decréase of only 0.1 per cent. in the 
amount of carbon monoxide due to the 
extreme decrease in the water flow, but 
we must realize that the total amount of 
carbon monoxide produced was less in 
these experiments than in Nos. 6, 7 and 8. 

The second—and most important gen- 
eral influence upon the rate of production 
of carbon monoxide—was found to be 
the aqueous vapor content of the air. 
This influence of the aqueous vapor was 
not foreseen, but was the result of the 
observation that in those experiments in 
which extensive moisture formation 
(condensation) occurred in the room, the 
amount of carbon monoxide formed was 
strikingly small. It was also noticed that 
in any instances there was absolutely no 
moisture condensation, and in these the 
formation of carbon monoxide was in- 
variably extensive. Since the amount of 
moisture formed by the combustion of 
the gas is always more than enough to 
saturate the air, it is evident that when 
no condensation octurred the air was 
supersaturated with aqueous vapor. 
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TABLE 2. 


Amounts of carbon monoxide produced in a room of 590 cu. ft. capacity by a 14-minute 
operation of an instantaneous water heater with a blue flame touching the water reser- 
voir extensively (see accompanying sketch). 


Con- 
Gas cu. ft. 
110 in water heater + Max. 
40 in room heater 
Same as in I 
Same as in I 
Same as in I 
Same as in I 
128 
128 
128 
109 
109 
109 
110 
110 
14 110 
15 110 


No. 
no 


Max. 
Abs. 
Max. 
Max. 
Max. 
Abs. 
Max. 
Abs. 
Abs. 
Abs. 
Abs. min. 
Opt. min. 
Opt. min. 
Opt. min. 


no 


min. 


min. 

min. 

min. 

no 
yes 
yes 
yes 


Water densation heater 


Top of 


Temp. ¢CO Remarks 


82-109 1.5 


#COg #02 
up 2.5 16.5 


16.6 rats died 


1.8 
0.5 
0.9 
0.4 
1.3 
0.8 
1.2 
0.6 
0.7 
0.9 
1.3 
0.3 
0.2 
0.2 


76-108 


?-106 
68-103 
54-58 
50-68 
65-82 
70-90 
68-86 
72-92 
72-92 
76-06 
82-05 
82-06 


up 


— rats died 
16.1 
15.8 
15.7 
16.2 
17.1 
17.4 
17.7 
18.5 
16.9 
16.9 


17.3 


up 


up 
up 
up 


rats survived 
rats died 
rats died 


up 
up 
up 
up 
down 
down 


3.0 


2.7 rats survived 


Nores.—1. Nos. 1 to 5 differ from all the rest in the fact that a room heater using 40 


cu. ft. per hour was also burning when the water heater was in operation. 


This affected 


particularly the results obtained without condensation, that is, the results in Nos. 1 and 2. 
No. 12 may serve in a measure to show how much lower the carbon monoxide would 
have been if 1 and 2 had been operated without the room heater, yet the result in No. 12 is 
less than 1 and 2, not only on account of the absence of the room heater, but also on account 


of the change to a minimum flow of water. 


2. In Nos. 6, 7 and 8 the amount of gas used in the water heater was greater than in the 
other experiments; and hence the production of carbon monoxide was undoubtedly some- 
what higher than it would have been had the gas been used at the rate of 110 cu. ft. per hour. 


The room had a well fitting window and 


a door in it. The portion of the 8-foot 
wall extending from 3 feet to 5 feet above 
the floor, was replaced by window glass, 
the inner and outer partitions being both 
thus replaced with a 4-inch air space be- 
tween the glasses. The room was fitted 
up with a bath tub, and the ”instantan- 
taneous” heater shown in the accompany- 
ing sketch, was placed in one corner 
above the tub. A gas-fired room heater 
was also installed. By means of glass 
tubes, samples of air were drawn from 
the center of the room at a height of 
about 4 feet. After each experiment the 
room was ventilated by means of a large 


“suction” fan applied at the window. 


The gas samples were analyzed by 
means of an Orsat apparatus as modified 
by W. B. Tuttle. In all experiments re- 
ported here, duplicate “check” analyses 
were made by Mr. E. Gaitan, chemist of 
the San Antonio, Texas, Public Service 
Company. 


Table II presents the experimental re- 
sults obtained in the last fifteen experi- _ 
ments. All of the earlier experiments 
are worthless because many essential 
conditions were then unknown and hence 
not controlled. All numbers of experi- 
ments given hereafter refer to Table IL. 
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For the final experiments reported in 
the accompanying Table II, the burners 
were allowed to burn for 14 minutes; 
then they were turned out and two sam- 
ples of the air in the room were promptly 
drawn. This period of 14 minutes was 
selected because it was the time required 
to fill the 6-foot bathtub half full of 
enough hot water for bathing. Since the 
formation of carbon monoxide does not 
take place unless the flames touch the 
water reservoir, it was necessary to de- 
termine the minimum rate of gas flow 
with which carbon monoxide was formed. 
This was found to be approximately 65 
cubic feet of gas per hour. Since the 
amount of carbon monoxide formed will 
naturally vary with the amount of gas 
burned in the heater, it was decided to 
use 110 cubic feet per hour in most ex- 
periments. With the gas cock wide open, 
the heater used 128 cubic feet per hour, 
hence 110 cubic feet represents a moder- 
ate amount of gas for this heater, and 
the results could not be due to an exces- 
sive amount of gas used. 


At the outset, it was realized that any- 
thing which obstructs the draft through 
the heater would naturally increase the 
rate of production of carbon monoxide. 
Thus it was found that when the opera- 
tion of the water heater remained in ev- 
ery respect the same except that a single 
piece (2 feet) of vent pipe was placed 
on top of the heater, the amount of car- 
bon monoxide formed was zero, while 
without this pipe the flue gases contained 
0.7 per cent. of carbon monoxide. This 
small piece of “chimney” had increased 
the draft sufficiently to prevent the for- 
mation of carbon monoxide under those 
conditions. 


The first condition which affects the 


tate of formation of carbon monoxide in 
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a water heater is the rate at which the 
water is drawn, as will be seen from an 
examination of the accompanying sketch 
of the heater used. This sketch shows 
that the products of combustion must 
pass through a “shower” of this water. 
A heavy shower would naturally impede 
the draft, hinder the access of air to the 
flames, and thus favor the formation of 
carbon monoxide. This was confirmed 
by experiment. Experiments 6, 7 and 8 
were made under exactly the same con- 
ditions except with respect to the water 
flow which was the maximum in No. 6 
and 8, and the minimum in No. 7. The 
table shows that with a small water flow 
the air contained 0.4 per cent. less of car- 
bon monoxide than with a large flow. A 
comparison of No. 5 with No. 3 shows 
a decrease of only 0.1 per cent. in the 
amount of carbon monoxide due to the 
extreme decrease in the water flow, but 
we must realize that the total amount of 
carbon monoxide produced was less in 
these experiments than in Nos. 6, 7 and 8. 

The second—and most important gen- 
eral influence upon the rate of production 
of carbon monoxide—was found to be 
the aqueous vapor content of the air. 
This influence of the aqueous vapor was 
not foreseen, but was the result of the 
observation that in those experiments in 
which extensive moisture formation 
(condensation) occurred in the room, the 
amount of carbon monoxide formed was 
strikingly small. It was also noticed that 
in any instances there was absolutely no 
moisture condensation, and in these the 
formation of carbon monoxide was in- 
variably extensive. Since the amount of 
moisture formed by the combustion of 
the gas is always more than enough to 
saturate the air, it is evident that when 
no condensation octurred the air was 
supersaturated with aqueous vapor. 
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When the room was operated at extreme- 
ly low temperatures (as in Nos. 6, 7 and 
8, Table II) condensation of the aque- 
ous vapor took place invariably, but with 
higher—ordinary—temperatures, conden- 
sation is an accidental matter, it depends 
upon the presence of nuclei of dust or 
water in the air to start condensation. 
Such nuclei are readily produced by run- 
ning the water through the heater at such 
a rate as to form “steaming hot” water, 
which as it issues from the spout forms 
a “cloud” of condensed vapor, and by 
this means condensation was brought 
about deliberately in experiments Nos. 
13, 14 and 15 in Table II.* 


A comparison of No. 10 with No. 11 
shows the effect of condensation alone to 
be such as to produce 0.2 per cent. less 
of carbon monoxide. A comparison of 
No. 10 with 12 shows the difference to 
be 0.6 per cent. These effects are pro- 
duced when gas was burned in the room 
at the rate of 110 cubic feet per hour. 
When the amount of gas burned is 
greater, the effect of condensation is more 
marked. This is seen from a comparison 
of Nos. 1 and 2 on one hand, with 4 and 
6 on the other. (In considering No. 6, 
an allowance must be made for the 
greater gas flow through the water 
heater, which naturally increases the 
amount of carbon monoxide formed.) 


The manner in which the extra amount 
of aqueous vapor in the supersaturated 
air increases the rate of formation of 
carbon monoxide requires special consid- 
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eration, and hence is deferred to a later 
section in this paper. 


The third condition which influenced 
the formation of carbon monoxide in the 
heater used in these experiments is a fault 
of the construction of this heater, and 
hence has no general significance except 
to show how easily and unexpectedly gas 
heaters may be influenced in their action. 
The heater used has a metal plate in the 
top against which the water jet impinges. 
This top plate is “carried” by a perfor- 
ated metal diaphragm which allows of 
some “buckling” up and down, with a 
corresponding raising or lowering of the 
top plate carried by it: When the “dia- 
phragm” buckles upward, the top plate 
reduces the space for the exit of the gases 
to such an extent as to retard the admis- 
sion of air to the burners below; but 
when it buckles downward, the space for 
the exit of the gases is much iarger and 
the passage of the air through the heater 
is unhindered. The effect of this change 
in the position of the heater top alone is 
seen by an inspection of Table II. A 
comparison of No. 4 with No. 5 shows 
that this cause is responsible for a differ- , 
ence in the amount of carbon monoxide 
produced equal to 0.5 per cent. of the vol- 
ume of the room. No. 5 compared with 
No. 6 shows the difference to be 0.9 per 
cent.; No. 3 with 4, 0.4 per cent.; No. 9 
with 12, 0.7 per cent. 


In these experiments the plate was de- 
liberately “buckled” upward or down- 
ward. In the ordinary operation of the 


* Strange to say, this condition was not obtained by reducing the flow of water to the 
“absolute minimum” in the heater employed in these experiments; with such a small flow, 
the water stayed together and ran down in a stream on one side of the heater instead of 
spreading out over the whole heater surface, and hence it was not heated as extensively as 
it was with a slightly greater flow which spread it out over the whole heating surface. In 
Table 2, the letter has been designated as the “optimum minimum” to distinguish it from 


the “absolute minimum.” 
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heater, a strong stream of water will nat- 
urally buckle the diaphragm upward, 
while a weak stream, perhaps with the 
aid of gravity, may allow it to buckle 
downwards. 

Influences other than the three set 
forth above could not be clearly ascer- 
tained, although special efforts were made 
in two directions—namely, to vary the 
temperature of the room and to create 
air currents with a fan. 

The combined influence of the three 
conditions set forth above is ascertained 
by comparing Nos. 1, 2 and 12 (see Note 
1, bottom of Table II) on one hand with 
Nos. 14 and 15 on the other. It is seen 
that the amount of carbon monoxide may 
thus be varied from 0.2 per cent. of the 
-volume of the air, to 1.5 per cent. ap- 
proximately. But the most striking fea- 
ture of this wide range of variation is 
the fact that a mere difference in the 
amount of water turned on is sufficient 
to cause all three of these conditions to 
change from the production of the mini- 
mum of carbon monoxide to the maxi- 
mum, because a small stream of water 
will produce the least obstruction to the 


draft, may leave the plate “buckled” . 


downward, and will produce condensa- 
tion, while a strong stream will produce 
the opposite effects. 


Action of Aqueous Vapor in the Pro- 
duction of Carbon , Monoxide.—The 
marked increase in the formation of car- 
bon monoxide due to air supersaturated 
with moisture—which was noted above— 
is a matter that requires some special 
consideration. 


At the temperatures at which most of 
the experiments were made, saturated air 
holds from 3 to 4 per cent. of moisture. 
Its relative humidity at the time of the 
experiments ranged from 0.7 too.8. The 
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gas used had the following average com- 
position : 


30% by volume 
15% by volume 
9% by volume 
38% by volume 
47. by volume 
4% by volume 


Burned in air, without condensation of 
steam, a gas of this composition will give 
a volume of products which is such as to 
replace the volume of oxygen consumed 
and also add a volume equal to 58 per 
cent. of the volume of gas used; while 
with condensation of all the moisture 
formed, the volume of the products is 
such as to produce a shrinkage of volume 
equal to 28 per cent. of the gas used— 
even after all of the volume of the oxy- 
gen consumed has been replaced. 


The amount of gas burned in 14 min- 
utes in experiment No. 1 was 35 cubic 
feet, hence the increase of volume of 
gases in the room was 3.4 per cent. of 
the total volume of the room. The 
amount of gas used in No. 15 was 25.7 
cubic feet, hence the shrinkage amounted 
to 1.22 per cent. of the total volume of 
the room. The former volume change 
counteracts even the introduction of air 
through other agencies, such as diffusion, 
while the latter, i. e., when condensation 
takes place—produces a positive addition 
of fresh air to the room (through leaks) ; 
yet this difference is insufficient to ac- 
count for the greater amount of carbon 
monoxide formed without condensation 
(0.5 per cent. or more), and we must 
look for another explanation. 


The volume of carbon dioxide that 
would have been in the room in Experi- 
ment No. 1 if no carbon monoxide had 
been formed is 3.66 per cent. of the vol- 
ume of the room; in No. 15, it would 
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have been 2.75 per cent. The volumes of 
steam formed by the combustion of gas 
in No. I was 5 per cent., and in No. 15— 
if not condensed—it would have been 
3-75 per cent. of the volume of the room. 
These amounts taken in connection with 
the amount of humidity in the air (0.7 
to 0.8 of 3 per cent. to 4 per cent—see 
above) show that when no condensation 
took place (as in No. 1) the amount of 
aqueous vapor present was at least 8 per 
cent., and the sum of aqueous vapor and 
carbon dioxide amounted to 11 per cent. 
or more, while in No. 15 the amount of 
aqueous vapor cannot have exceeded the 
saturation amount, or 4 per cent. at most, 
and the sum of aqueous vapor and carbon 
dioxide amounted to approximately 6.75 
per cent. 


It is well known that both water and 
carbon dioxide react with carbon at high 
temperature, in accordance with the fol- 
lowing equations : 

H,O + C=CO-+ H, — 28650 cals. 

CO, + C = 2CO — 38960 cals. 

It is to be noticed that both reactions 
form carbon monoxide, and that both are 
endothermic—that is, they will cool the 
portion of the flame in which they take 
place. They will thus help the “chilling” 
effect of the cold surfaces which, as 
pointed out in a preceding section, is the 
means for the escape of the unburnt gases 
including carbon monoxide. From a gen- 
eral knowledge of the conditions’ under 
which the above reactions take place it 
may be said that they are both practically 
certain to take place extensively at the 
temperature of a vigorous Bunsen flame. 
Hence, both the quantity of carbon mon- 
oxide present in the flame and its escape 
from the flame are helped by the pres- 
ence of aqueous vapor and carbon diox- 
ide in the air in which the gas is burned; 
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or, in other words, the production of car- 
bon monoxide is accelerated somewhat 
proportional to amounts of carbon diox- 
ide plus aqueous vapor present in the air. 
The relative increase in carbon monoxide 
produced by this cause alone in experi- 
ment No. 1 over that in No. 15 would 
thus be in the ratio of the volumes of 
these substances, which is 11 to 6.75, but 
it is likely that the increase is more than 
proportional to this ratio because the 
above reactions aid in a double capacity 
—to increase the amount of carbon mon- 
oxide, and to cool the flame. 


This explanation probably accounts for 
the effect of the aqueous vapor upon the 
carbon monoxide production. 


Experiment with Rats—In many of 
these experiments, rats were placed in the 
room to test out the poisonous nature of 
the gases produced. Both white and grey 
(wild) rats were used, but no essential 
difference between the resistance powers 
of these two kinds of animals was noted. 

In all cases the rats were placed in a 
bird cage, and this was suspended about 
3 feet from the floor just inside the 
“glass” wall. They were put into the 
room when the burners were lit, and they 
showed the following behavior during 
the subsequent time. Experiment No. 2 
(see Table II): Rat in at 5.40, at 5.45 
rat was excited; 5.47 breathing heavy; 
5.50 fell down; 5.50% struggling; 5.53 
stopped breathing; 5.54 taken from room 
and attempt made to revive it, without 
success. Experiment No. 4: Rat fell 
over after 11 minutes; dead after 14 min- 
utes; taken out after 15 minutes, but 
could not be revived. Experiment No. 
10: Rat in at 9.21; excited at 9.34; fell 
down at 9.36; jerking at 10.05; on its 
feet again at 10.33. This rat was then 
taken out and seemed to be none the 
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worse on account of the experiment. 
Experiment No. 11: Two rats were used 
in this. After 10 minutes one rat was 
restless and partly off its feet; same one 


was struggling after 12 minutes; the 


other one fell down after 1214 minutes; 


after 1 5% minutes both rats were still 


breathing, but struggling ; both dead after 
25 minutes. Experiment No. 12 (two 
rats used) : Both were dead at 1514 min- 
utes. Experiment No. 15: Four rats 
used. They were a little excited at the 
end of 10 minutes; all normal at 14 min- 
utes ; appeared sleepy at 40 minutes ; nor- 
mal at 50 minutes ; normal at 60 minutes ; 
then removed. They never showed any 
ill effects. These experiments show that 
rats survived when the maximum amount 
of carbon monoxide under the conditions 
of these experiments did not exceed 0.7 
per cent., but they could not survive 0.9 
per cent. 


The literature on the subject presents 
the following: 


M. V. Desplat, in Journal de l Anato- 
mie, Vol. XXII, p. 213, states: “A rat is 
killed by breathing air containing 1 per 


cent. of carbon monoxide for 1 hour;. 


while birds are killed by 0.33 per cent. 


Biefel and Poleck, in Zeitsch. Biol., 16,- 


279, state that rabbits are killed by 0.34 
per cent. of carbon monoxide in air. Gre- 
hart, in Compt. Rend., 106, 289, states 
that he found the fatal concentrations of 
carbon monoxide for various animals to 
be as follows: for sparrows, 0.22 per 
cent.; for dogs, 0.4 per cent. ; for rabbits, 
1.43 per cent. A reference in Chemical 
Abstracts, Vol. VI, p. 1727, states that 
birds are more sensitive to carbon mon- 
oxide than mice. Other more detailed 
Statements were not found. As far as 
they go, these references agree with the 
results obtained in this paper. 
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Probable Effect of These Poisonous 
Gases on Man.—Rats were chosen for’ 
the experiments above because physiolo- 
gists consider their resistive power to be 
nearly equal to those of man. 

Concerning the resistive power of man 
to carbon monoxide, we find the follow- 
ing records in the literature on the sub- 
ject. 

A. B. Lamb and A. T. Larson, Journal 
Am. Chem. Soc., Dec., 1919, p. 1908: 
“The breathing of air containing 1 per 
cent. of carbon monoxide by men in mod- 
erate activity will lead to loss of con- 
sciousness within a few minutes, followed 
very soon by death. 0.1 per cent. may 
cause disablement in about two hours, 
and 0.05 per cent. is sufficient to produce 
drowsiness on prolonged breathing.” 

G. A. Burrell, in Miner’s Circular 14 
(1914), U. S. Bureau of Mines, states 
that “an exposure of twenty minutes to 
air containing 0.25 per cent. of carbon 
monoxide made him sick for eight hours 
afterwards.” In a private conversation 
about this, he mentioned that he did not 
feel sick immediately after leaving this 
place, but walked to the corner of the 
street to take the car before he was taken 
sick. 

Burrell and Gauger, in Tech. Paper 
216, U. S. Bureau of Mines, say: “Ex- 
posure to an atmosphere containing only 
0.2 per cent. (of carbon monoxide) will 
cause a man at rest to collapse within an 
hour, and exposure to as little as 0.05 
per cent. causes headache in several 
hours’ time. Different people are af- 
fected differently, and a man at work will 
be overcome much more rapidly than a 
man at rest. The dangerous symptoms 
come almost without warning.” 


O. Wyss, in Zeit. f. ang. Chem, 1888, 
465, says that 0.01 per cent. of water gas 
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(or 0.05 per cent. carbon monoxide) ren- 
‘ders the air of a room injurious to health, 
while 1.0 per cent. makes it fatal to warm 
blooded animals. 

Latta, in American Producer Gas Prac- 
tice, quotes Dr. J. S. Haldane as stating 
the probable effect of men breathing car- 
bon monoxide to be as follows: 


Per cent. 
carbon monoxide 


0.5 
0.10 
0.2 
0.4 
1.0 


Effect 


More definite expressions concerning 
the resistance of man to carbon monox- 
ide were not found. 

If the resistance power of rats is nearly 
equal to that of man, then the results of 
this investigation indicate that a man 
could survive under the conditions of 
Experiment No. 10, but he would prob- 
ably not survive under the conditions of 
No. 11. Perhaps the limits should be 
put a little wider apart; then it is safe to 
say that he can survive if the amount of 
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carbon monoxide produced in 14 minutes 
does not exceed 0.5 per cent. and the 
heater is “cut off” then; while he is cer- 
tain to be killed in 14 minutes if the 
“heater raises the carbon monoxide con- 
tent to 1 per cent. or more in that time. 
These conclusions probably agree with 
the references presented above when it 


After half an hour to two hours, giddiness on exertion. 

After half an hour to two hours, inability to walk. 

After half an hour to two hours, loss of consciousness, and perhaps death. 
After half an hour to two hours, probable death. 

After a few minutes, loss of consciousness, followed soon after by death. 


is remembered that at the beginning of 
the 14 minutes, the amount of carbon 
monoxide is zero, and after the gas has 
been “cut off” from the heater, diffusion 
rapidly reduces the amount of carbon 
monoxide below the maximum. 

From this it follows that a mere change 
in the quantity of water drawn from a 
water heater may change it from a com- 
parative harmless to a death-dealing con- 
trivance. 








On page 150 we are reprinting an editorial from the Gas Record, 
notable, not only in its tribute to this Association, but in that it is only one 
example of the helpful encouragement and practical cooperation which 
the gas journals of the country are so freely giving. 














The Adoption of Reduced B. T. U.'s. 
Its Effect Both 


From a Gas Company's and A Consumer's Standpoint 


JACOB B. JONES, Supt. and Treasurer, Bridg:ton Gas Light Company, Bridgeton, N. J. 


NDER no circumstances would I 
attempt to discuss the subject as- 
signed to me from a technical stand- 
point. That ground ‘has already been 
covered by the brightest and best trained 
men in the gas industry. The various 
State utility commissions have already 
or are fast giving their official consent to 
_ such reduction. I shall attempt to speak 
entirely from the practical side, and tell 
you so far as possible just how the reduc- 
tion in the B. t. u. standard affected our 
company and its consumers. Bridgeton, 
a city of 15,000 population, may be said 
to fairly represent an average condition. 
We have the usual domestic business, 
ranges and water heaters, a fair amount 
of gas lighting with the latest type of 
mantle burners and semi-indirect fix- 
tures ; some industrial business, and com- 
mercial lighting. These facts are merely 
mentioned to show that the effect of a re- 
duced B. t. u. standard would be the same 
in either a small or a large operation. 
However, I do believe the smaller com- 
pany can put the change into effect with 
less complaint from the consumer than 
the larger company, because it is dis- 
tinctly a “home folks” proposition, and 
the smaller operation can come in more 
intimate contact with the consumer. Our 
first trouble started right at home. 

We operate a straight coal gas plant, 
and the night and day foremen in charge 
had been getting excellent results all 
through the war period, and in fact had 


been faithful to an exceptional degree. 
Their first thought was that we were not 
satisfied with results and wanted a higher 
yield of gas per pound of coal carbon- 
ized. We sat down in the retort house 
and went all over the whole situation, 
and explained that while the increased 
yield was certainly to be desired, that. it 
was far more important to send out a 
uniform quality of gas from day to day 
They fell in with the idea and we grad- 
ually started the reduction; at the same 
time we began our newspaper advertising 
and told the consumers the whole story. 
About the time things were going in fine 
shape in the retort house, the boys in the 
distribution department started talking 
about the gas and the calls they were get- 
ting for stove adjustment. We had pur- 
posely kept from saying anything to them 
until the change was actually in effect, so 
there would be no waiting in anticipation 
of the great calamity about to happen. 
When it arrived it was simply a part of 
the day’s work to make the necessary ad- 
justments. The necessity for the change 
was explained fully, and it must be said 
that they gave their sincere cooperation. 
Many a complaint was saved coming in 
the office by the tact of the man on the 
job. We had six automobiles, and each 
night the work was laid out so the cars 
would be as widely distributed as possi- 
ble. When they had finished their job 
they called the office and asked if there 
were anything else in that neighborhood. 


* Paper read at the meeting of the New Jersey State Gas Association, Jan. 21, 1921. 
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It sometimes happened that a call only a 
very short distance away had just been 
received, and the effect of having a serv- 
ice man within a very few minutes cer- 
tainly made our work much easier. 


Early in the period of gradual reduc-’ 


tion in the B. t. u. standard it became 
apparent that most of our calls were com- 
ing on account of oven adjustment. And 
when the top of the stove was affected it 
was generally in cases where the stove 
connection was taken from the house line. 
We had very few calls where the gas was 
delivered to the appliance under adequate 
pressure. In our location we have some- 
thing over 1,000 arc lamps on mainte- 
nance. One man devotes his entire time 
to this work. With the exception of a 
few of the older type lamps with the 
fixed orifice, he had no trouble whatever. 
These lamps were promptly changed for 
the Radio 30, but most likely would soon 
have been changed in any event. We did 
not have a single complaint on water 
heaters of either the automatic or the 
ordinary tank type. 

Very early in the reduction period, we 
became convinced that pressure condi- 
tions and an adequate supply were of 
more importance than the B. t. u. con- 
tent, and worked on that theory. In 
many instances where we found a gas 
range connected from a 3%-inch side out- 
let, we ran a new 34-inch direct stove 
line at our own expense. This may ap- 
pear to be an extravagant method, but 
we feel satisfied that it was more effec- 
tive in the immediate neighborhood than 
general newspaper advertising. In other 
words, we did everything possible to keep 
the consumer satisfied. While our news- 
paper advertising referred to the reduc- 
tion in the standard, the boys on the job 
avoided any reference to it whatever. 
They quickly found that the consumer 
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was not interested in B. t. u.’s ; what they 
cared most about was how many quarters 
they had to put in the meter and the kind 
of service they received. Promptness in 
answering service calls is always to be 
desired, but in a change of this kind it is 
of the utmost importance. In addition to 
our newspaper advertising, we used the 
reverse side of the statement slip left by 
the meter reader and urged the consumer 
to report promptly any difficulty they 
were having. The reduction was made 
very gradually in our situation. We took 
a full two months to reach 535 B. t. u. 
standard, which we placed as our low 
point. 

It is particularly significant to us that . 
the three largest consumers on our lines 
all operating under different conditions — 
never required a single moment’s atten- 
tion. The first, a big canning concern, 
using the Kemp Automatic system; the 
second, a large industrial consumer, using 
the American Gas Furnace Company ap- 
pliances for the high tempering of dies; 
and the third, a newspaper office, oper- 
ating six linotype machines. We consider 
these typical industrial installations, and 
the fact that they did not have a single 
moment of interruption in their service 
would seem to weigh heavily in favor of 
the lower standard. 

How does it affect the gas company? 
In the case of the straight coal operation, 
I honestly believe that the saving in 
holder cost is very slight indeed. While 
not qualified to speak for the water gas 
operation, I am led to believe that the 
saving in cost is very much greater. I 
do believe, however, that under the 525 
B. t. u. standard, the adjustment of appli- 
ances, once that they are properly made, 
eliminates to a large degree the number of 
service calls. Carbon on mantle burners 
is practically unknown ; the old complaint 
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of smoky pots and pans is no longer 
heard, and a more satisfactory service is 
rendered. Frankly, after making a com- 
parison of a large number of accounts 
selected at random, we have been unable 
to find any increase in the rate of con- 
sumption per meter. Although, offsetting 
this, we put an increased rate into effect 
at about the same time the standard was 
reduced, and it is likely that the compar- 
ison was hardly fair, as the consumer no 
doubt exercised greater economy. I am 
convinced, however, that the increase in 
consumption would.be so slight as to be 
hardly noticeable. 


It is my own personal opinion that any 
gas company, maintaining an average 
pressure of 35 tenths (as indicated on a 
water column U-gauge) on the inlet side 
of the meter, and with standard piping 
conditions on the consumers’ premises, 
can render a better service with a 525 
B. t. u. gas than was possible under the 
higher standard. It has also been dem- 
onstrated that any of the appliances that 
are built under the A. G. A. specifications 
are easily capable of an adjustment for 
525 B. t. u. gas, and I believe that most 
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of them would give good service under a 
450 B. t. u. gas. As stated, we were 
placed in the peculiar position of reduc- 
ing the standard and raising the selling 
rate at the same time. Supplementing 
our advertising on statement cards, 
newspaper work and personal contact, 
we used the A. G. A. advertising service, 
and among the good-will advertisements 
we had the most good from “One Man on 
the Block Makes Public Opinion.” The 
State Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners modified the heat unit standard 
from 600 to 525 B. t. u. largely at the 
request and upon the initiative of this 
association, after it was supported by 
technical testimony taken at a public 
hearing held in Trenton. 

I firmly believe that it is not only the 
legal duty but the moral responsibility of 
every gas operating man to support the 
ruling of the State Board of Public Util- 
ity Commissioners on this important de- 
cision, and if carried out in spirit as well 
as in letter, the effect of the reduction in 
the B. t. u. standard will be to the mutual 
interest of both the consumer and the gas 
company. 


a Oooo 





tunities—Printers’ Ink. 





A TONIC FOR AN INDUSTRY 


According to old tradition, spring is the time for tonics. The physical 
system is supposed to become sluggish and run down during the winter 
months ; therefore, the thing to do is to take something that will refreshen 
and reinvigorate the slow blood and tone up the inactive muscles. 

Now that another spring is approaching, it is interesting to note, 
according to a recent article in Printers’ Ink, that the advertising campaign 
which has been conducted by the American Gas Association has revivified 
the entire industry and has awakened local gas companies to new oppor- 














ye of the largest gas and electric 
organizations in the country have 
achieved marked success in their efforts 
to sell their securities to their customers. 
There can be no question that widespread 
distribution of a utility company’s stocks 
and bonds among those who use its serv- 
ice is useful. Human nature will assert 
itself and when a man whose savings are 
invested in a public service company sees 
his investment threatened he is bound to 
feel a real interest and desire for fair 
play. With nothing at ‘stake he is apt to 
be indifferent. 

It is needless to dwell upon this one 
outstanding feature because the imagina- 
tion quickly grasps its possibilities. 
There are other points to recommend 
customer ownership, some of them more 
immediate in effect perhaps, and worth 
considering. 

Difficulty is experienced in procuring 
money in the regular markets. High 
‘rates and heavy discounts demanded give 
proof of this. The difficulty is not 
wholly due to the general curtailment 
of loans by banks, but the credit of util- 
ities has become impaired by reason of 
inadequate rates and long delayed relief 
at the hands of regulatory bodies. 

There are signs, however, of better 
days. Commissions are accepting the 
principle that companies must not only 
earn operating expenses, depreciation and 
interest on bonds, but should earn divi- 
dends on stock. Stockholders seem to 
have been regarded by many as undesir- 
able citizens who could well afford to 
take heavy losses, go without dividends 
and in many ways suffer because they 
put their money into utilities in the first 


Customer Ownership of Utility Securities 


R. O. JASPERSON, Chicago, Ill. 











place. 

The public seems to be coming to a re- 
alization that utilities are affected by 
economic laws just as private enterprises 
are. Some people seem to think that by 
some sort of magic a utility can continue 
to sell its service for less than it has cost 
to render it. 

Utility securities under these better 
conditions offer the inducement of sta- 
bility. There can be no such thing as a 
“buyers’ strike” to upset conditions as 
was done in the trades. A regularity of 
return, the guarantee of reasonable re- 
turn and the recognition that money in- 
vested in a utility is entitled to its wage, 
contribute to make utility securities de- 
sirable. As time goes on they will be- 
come more and more desirable. 

But while’the money markets are tight, 
the need for funds with which to carry 
forward extensions and betterments is in- 
sistent and utility companies are thinking 
more and more of the possibilities of en- 
listing their own customers in their un- 
dertaking. 

Some of the large companies are con- 
ducting campaigns with gratifying re 
sults. Can the small company do like 
wise? By small company is meant those 
undertakings which stand alone, serving 
small communities and not connected | 
with large holding and management om 7 
ganizations. It has been done and of 
course can be done again. 

In every case, whether the company 
be large or small, it resolves itself into a 
plain selling proposition. It becomes 
necessary to show the prospective pur 
chaser that you have something that it & 
to his advantage to buy. : 
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Any other argument or plea, that it is 
a civic duty to support your company, 
that you need money badly, that it is to 
the advantage of your company to have 
customer stockholders—these arguments 
are poor selling talk. 

It is necessary to show that THE 
CUSTOMER will profit. He wants to 
know that his principal is safe, that the 
income therefrom will not fail to be paid 
-when due. These are the fundamentals. 
He will be influenced by information re- 
garding the stability of the enterprise, its 
prospects for the future, the permanence 
of a public utility undertaking. 

To convey this information to a pros- 
pect it is necessary to get his attention, 
arouse his interest, create a desire, all of 
which may be done by advertising in its 
various forms, but to cause him to act, to 
get his name to an application for the 
security you have to sell, almost invar- 
iably requires personal work. 

Therefore by means of newspaper ad- 


vertising, by folders, stickers to gas bills, 
personal letters to the entire customer 


list state your proposition. This paves 
the way for personal calls and saves a 
great deal of time in making a solicita 
tion. 

Employees should be thoroughly “sold” 
on your proposition, so thoroughly “sold” 
that every one subscribes. If the men 
and women who work for a company 
have not sufficient faith in the business 
to invest, how can the general public be 
expected to risk their money ? 

In a customer ownership campaign 
with which I was connected last year it 
was found that the large proportion of 
buyers were people with modest savings 
accounts on which they were receiving 
3% per cent. interest. When they were 
convinced that their funds would be as 
safely invested as in a savings account, 
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the assurance of 7 per cent. in dividends 
from their preferred stock which was 
offered, made it easy to sell them. 

The question most frequently asked is 
relative to the procedure when one de- 
sires to realize on the security he pro- 
poses to buy. This suggeSts that a com- 
pany should endeavor to maintain an ac- 
tive exchange where those who may wish 
to dispose of their securities may do so 
without serious loss. This applies to all 
securities. whether stock, notes or bonds. 

The kind of security to be issued de- 
pends upon many special conditions. The 
list runs a: chromatic scale from first 
mortgage bonds, notes, preferred to com- 
mon stock. . Perhaps the ideal situation 
would be to have every customer a com- 
mon stockholder. The profits would go 
to the people who created them and the 
result would be to have “service at cost.” 
But common stock with no fixed dividend 
rate is not a fair substitute for a savings 
account. Preferred stock is more desir- 
able. If a company has a consistent divi- 
dend record, this has many special ad- 
vantages both to customer and to com- 
pany. 

Many corporations are issuing short 
term notes at high rates now, preferring 
to pay the cost of this form of financing 
to contracting a long term indebtedness 
at the prevailing rates for money. 

From the company’s standpoint the 
nearer to the common stock end of the 
scale previously referred to the security 
to be issued is classed, the better. The 
holder of a bond who is supposed to be 
able to get his money back even if the 
company is wrecked and put out of busi- 
ness has a far more remote interest in 
its welfare than the holder of preferred 
stock. This, however, is not a good 
reason why customers should not hold 
bonds as well as stock. 
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The gas company which seeks to sell 
securities to its customers therefore has 
certain very definite points to consider. 

The better the history and present con- 
dition of a property is the easier the prob- 
lem of selling securities. If a company 
has few of the ills now epidemic, it is as 
easy as selling sugar over the counter. 

If a company is broken down, default- 
ing its interest payments, suffering from 
ill will, persecution at the hands of rad- 
icals, unable to render adequate service, 
the problem of selling its securities be- 
comes more complicated. 

There are many influences at work to 
help customer ownership campaigns. 
Large holding companies are making vig- 
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orous campaigns employing national pub- 
licity for that purpose. There is a wide- 
spread return of confidence in public util- 
ity securities. The thrift wave has set in 
and people are more willing to listen to 
proposals for the investment of savings. 
The “buyers’ strike,” while it has resulted 
in curtailment of manufacturing and con- 
sequent earnings, also has resulted in the 
piling up of large savings accounts. 
These savings accounts offer a field for 
the seller of utility securities. 

The big holding companies are basing 
their plans on the peculiar condition of 
the times and strongly evident in each of 
their plans is the thought that “where a 
man’s money is there his heart is also.” 


What A Telephone Company is Doing to Distribute 
Its Stock Among the Subscribers 


HE American Telephone & Telegraph Company is carrying on a unique plan 

to interest its subscribers in becoming stockholders. 

There is reproduced below a proposal of one of the largest financial houses 
which is being mailed to the telephone subscribers of the New York metropolitan 
district. Their argument is convincing and will undoubtedly result in adding to 
the company’s list of stockholders many of its present telephone subscribers. 


BECOME A PARTNER! 


The Directory shows you to be a subscriber to a telephone. 
Why not be an owner in the Bell Telephone property? 
The average cost, to the subscriber, of his telephone (without toll 


calls) is about $36 per year. 


The dividends on five shares of American Telephone & Telegraph 


Co. stock are $40 per year. 


Five shares of the stock will cost, at present market prices, just 


under $500. 


Why not own enough stock to pay your telephone bill out of your 


dividends? 


The company has, for the last 14 years, paid without a break, $8.00 
a year on every share of its stock. 


We will send you further information regarding the company if 


you wish. 


We shall be glad to undertake your order for small or large 


amounts. 
Write. 


Or telegraph at our expense. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 Devonshire Street, Boston 


18 Broad Street, New York 
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O the average fair-minded citizen, 

the heating value standard which 
the gas company may be required to 
maintain is not of much moment. He is 
interested in his monthly bills and the 
service he receives. Above all, he wants 
SERVICE. It has been largely on the 
grounds of improved service that the re- 
cent changes in heating value have been 
granted. Then, let us see to it that our 
consumers get the improved service we 
have promised. We. know that the 


' change in heating value should enable 


them to get it, and if they do not we 
should find the reason. 


The period during which a change in 
heating value is being made is critical. 
This year it is particularly so in view of 
the many low pressure areas in our dis- 
tribution systems caused by our inability 
to obtain funds for necessary improve- 
ments. Nevertheless, we must bend ev- 
ery effort to render the good service to 
which our consumers are justly entitled. 
In order to give it, there are three fun- 
damentals to which we must comply: 


1. The appliances of the various consumers 
must be in proper adjustment. 

2. The heating value of the gas must be 
kept uniform. 

3. The consumer must receive an adequate 
and reasonably uniform pressure. 


We cannot make any substantial change 
in heating value and give satisfactory 
service without adjusting the consumers’ 
appliances. With the new standards 
adopted in many places, we have prom- 
ised greater uniformity in heating value 
so that appliances will stay in closer ad- 
justment and thus give better service. 
But they must first be adjusted to the 
new standard ; otherwise the service will 





Heating Value Changes and Good Service 





be unsatisfactory no matter how uniform 
may be the quality of the gas. 


Furthermore, we must give adequate 
pressure. Shortage and high prices of 
coal have caused many to make extensive 
use of gas for house heating. Every- 
where the increase in send-out has been 
large, and our distribution systems have 
generally been badly over-taxed. Where 
low pressure has resulted it has meant 
poor service. The length of time re- 
quired to do a given amount of work has 
greatly increased, not only because of the 
decreased rate of flow of the gas but also 
because of actual decrease in the effi- 
ciency of its use. The consumer com- 
plains of “poor gas” which to his mind 
means poor heating value. 

It is the duty of each company man- 
ager to help disprove the contentions of 
the public agitator who, for selfish mo- 
tives, seeks to discredit and hinder the 
adoption of reasonable standards.so as 
to injure us by impairing the service to 
our consumers. It must be made clear 
that our interests are the same as those 
of our consumers. Our business is to sell 
gas. Our consumers want service. The 
only way we may hope to sell gas is to 
give good service. Our consumers may 
not know much about pressure or heating 
value, but they do know when their ap- 
pliances work well. We know that to 
work well they must be in good adjust- 
ment, and that the pressure must be ade- 
quate. Let us make every effort to com- 
ply with these conditions. Of all times, 
now is the time when the gas business 
needs friends. 

To return to change in the heating 
value. How shall we give adequate serv- 
(Continued on page 178) 








It Is Your Association 


N EVER was there a time in the history of the gas industry when 
united action was more necessary than to-day. The industry is 
confronted with problems too great for any company to cope with single 
handed. Even the largest gas companies to-day need the experience of 
others to guide them in working out their own salvation. In such times 
an association finds its greatest call to service. The American Gas Asso- 
ciation, hardly two years old, has become a real force in the affairs of 
the gas companies of the United States, because it has had a mission of 
highest importance. The American Gas Association is not a thing apart 
from the industry, a mere machine to be toyed with by those who find 
joy in association mechanics. It is, in a sense, the industry personified. 
It is the “pool” into which gas men and gas companies have deposited 
their problems, their hopes, their fears, their ideals. It is the mighty 
vehicle by means of which the gas companies may take concerted action, 
The American Gas Association is to-day working out the solution of 
rate problems, calorific standards, the problem of raw ,material supplies, 
fighting the gas man’s battles at Washington, helping him fight them 
before commissions and before state and municipal bodies. It is supplying 
its members with data, ammunition, facts, precedents, legal opinion, advice, 
counsel, and often anticipates a gas company’s difficulties by supplying 
information that fits some special rate case even before it is asked for. 

ft is performing a valuable service by supplying the press with news 
of the industry, news that sheds light on questions concerning which the 
public is often grievously misinformed. Most of the activities above 
enumerated are of a very special nature, prompted in many instances by 
emergency needs of the industry. In addition, there are countless matters 
of routine which have to do with the manufacture of gas, the selling of 
gas, the development of burners, appliances, sales plans, advertising 
methods, all for the benefit of gas companies and gas men. 

And still there are gas companies in the United States, some of them 
of considerable size, that have not yet seen fit to cast their lot with the 
majority in this effort. Whatever the association accomplishes is for the 
good of the whole industry. Much of the association service goes to non- 
members as well as members. Non-members are deriving a benefit that 
others are paying for. 

It should be a matter of real concern with every member to see that 
the American Gas Association is 100 per cent. strong, 100 per cent. repre- 
sentative and 100 per cent. effective. 


—-From the Editorial Page of the Gas Record. 
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CHAIRMEN OF GENERAL COMMITTEES ORGANIZED TO DATE 


Accident Prevention—CHARLEs B. Scott, Chicago, I11. 
to Constitution— WM. J. CLARK, Mt. Ver- 
non, N. y. 


A ores 





Standards Committee, | Represen- 
eon—A. H. HALL, New York, N. 
tine of Beal Medal—CuHarLEs A. Mv LK 4 Chicago, 
tll 


Calorific Standards—J. B. KLumpr, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chamber of Commerce, Representatives i in— GRC RGEB. 
CORTELYOU. New York, N. 
Convention —J. B. ae Philadelphia, Pa., 
G. I. VINCENT, Vice-Chairman, Syracuse, N. Y. 
tion with Educational Institutions- -J. A. NorR- 
CROSS, New Haven, Conn. 
— WALTON CLARK, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Finance—E. H. ROSENQUEST, Bronx, N. Y. 

Gas Safety Code—W. R. ey New York, N. Y. 

Nationa Membership in—W. R. 
ADDICKS, New York, N. Y. 


Nominating—CHAR LBs L. i St. Louis, Mo. 
Rate Fundamentals—R. A.CARTER, New York, N. Y. 
A Specifications—W. T. Rascu, 
New York, N. Y. 


(International)—W. CULLEN 

MorRIs, New York, N. Y. 
United States I (mr of the International 
Bogressptntines on— 


on Illumination, 
Sonees LYON, New York, N 





The Executive Board’s January Meeting 


VERY constructive idea was 

launched during the January meet- 
ing of the Executive Board regarding 
the possible exchange of research work 
and investigation which is constantly 
being carried on in the gas industry, es- 
pecially among the larger companies. 

If, through the medium of the Asso- 
ciation the results of such effort can be 
published and distributed a great service 
will be rendered to the entire industry 


not excepting those very companies who. 


will have assumed the greater share of 
the experimental work themselves. Were 
this organization to attempt equipping 
and manning a central laboratory most 
certainly it would be unable to procure 
the personnel for one such establishment 
that would, in any wise, compare with 
the combined personnel of the industry’s 
laboratories, and it would call for a pro- 
hibitive expenditure of money. The 
Board authorized the Secretary-Manager 
to make an effort to interest the larger 
companies in such a service. 

The appointment of a General Conven- 
tion Program Committee was approved, 
which committee will be charged with 


the editing of all papers to be presented 
at the 1921 meeting, in the hope that by 
revision and abstracting, the program 
may include only the very best and most 
worthwhile of the material, and in such 
condensing provide more time for dis- 
cussion. 


In connection with the Housing Pro- 
gram at the meeting in Washington on 
January 28th, of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce the Association 
was represented, where, in a statement 
by Mr. P. H. Gadsden, the subject of 
the gas industry’s relation to the hous- 
ing situation was presented together with 
the problem of the rehabilitation of the 
utilities’ credit. 

It was reported that the Association 
is represented by five members on the 
Joint Committee of National Utility 
Associations, already organized and 
functioning, and for the present is con- 
centrating upon Federal Taxation, In- 
formation and Public Relations, and the 
Fuel Supply. 


The Committee on Standard Gas Ap- 
pliance Specifications has been empow- 
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ered to construe and interpret the speci- 
fications, which were adopted at the No- 
vember Convention, in their applicability 
to gas appliances, provided that such 
action is taken by unanimous vote of the 
Committee. 


It was announced that considerable 
progress has been made on the Associa- 
tion’s motion picture film, which will 
soon be available to gas companies for 
local use. This film is another effort to 
educate the public in gas industry 
matters, to further the work of the good- 
will campaign, and will aid in the gen- 
eral movement to rehabilitate the credit 
of utilities. 


The engagement of Mr. A. I. Phillips, 
a member of this organization according 
to a previous authorization of the Board, 
was announced by the Secretary-Man- 
ager. His services will be available in 
connection with rate matters and hear- 
ings relative to standards of quality, and 


N accordance with the amendment to 
Article IX of the By-Laws, approved 
by the Executive Board on June 30, 1920, 
and later ratified by a two-thirds vote of 
the entire membership, all company mem- 
bers will continue to receive, without 
charge, a complete set of the General 
and Sectional Proceedings, and active 
(individual) members shall be accorded 
the privilege of subscribing, at cost of 
printing and delivery, for copies of the 
General and Sectional Proceedings of the 
Association. 
These official publications contain full 
report of the 1920 Convention, including 
all addresses, papers and reports pre- 
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Concerning the 1920 Proceedings 
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already he has performed some very val- 
uable work. 

The applications of two gas companies 
and seventy-two individuals for member- 
ship were approved, and following a pre- 
viously established policy, the Board also 
approved for election to honorary mem- 
bership the Presidents of the Societe 
Technique de L’Industrie Du Gaz en 
France and the Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers of Great Britain for the period of 
their term of office. 

The Secretary-Manager was author- 
ized to close contracts for space in the 
Auditorium and Congress Hotels in 
Chicago during the week of November 
7-12 for the 1921 Convention and Exhi- 
bition. 

The March meeting of the Executive 
Board will be held in Chicago the after- 
noon of the 16th, during the joint meet- 
ing of the Illinois Gas Association, Elec- 
tric Association, and Street Railway 
Associations. 





sented at that time, together with the dis- 
cussions. 

Any individual member may subscribe 
for any or all of these volumes at the 
following prices: 


Price includes 


delivery 
General Proceedings ............... $2.00 
Accounting Section Proceedings.... 1.50 
Commercial Section Proceedings.... 2.75 
Manufacturers’ Section Proceedings 1.00 
Technical Section Proceedings...... 3.75 


It will facilitate the printing of a suffi- 
cient number of these volumes to supply 
members if their needs are indicated to 
the Association headquarters promptly. 















A.G. A. Engineering Service for Member Companies 


HE General Service of the Association has been augmented by the addition 

of Mr. A. I. Phillips, graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and an engineer of broad experience in the gas business. 

With the Industrial Fuel Service already established, the general engineering 
service has been instituted at the request of member companies who have been 
in need of assistance in operating problems and technical matters generally, as 
well as in the preparation of rate cases, revision of service standards, etc. 


Industrial Fuel Engineering Service 
W. A. Ehlers 


General Engineering Service 
A. I. Phillips 





Mr. Phillips’ services will be helpful 
in a consulting capacity and in the field 
in such matters as plant operation and 


Mr. Ehlers’ services provide expert 
advice and assistance in the field in pro- 
moting the use of gas for industrial pur- 
poses; in solving special industrial fuel 


efficiency, revision of service standards, 
and operating problems generally. 


problems, making field surveys and 
active solicitation of such business. 

















RATES FOR THE SERVICE 


For the first five consecutive working days, or less.............. $20.00 per day 
Next five consecutive working days thereafter $15.00 per day 
Plus traveling and living expenses of engineer in the field 

Contract to take the service for a total engagement of 30 work- 


ing days during 1921 $15.00 per day 





In order that the services of our engineers may be available to 
the greatest number of our member companies we request that 
applications be limited to ten working days in any one engage- 
ment. 























Associations Afhliated with A. G. A. 


Canadian Gas Association 

Date of Affiliation—-Mar. 25, 1919 
Pres.—C. S. Bagg, Montreal 
V.-Pres.—E. H. Caughell, St. Thomas, Ont. 
2d V.-Pres.—Col. D. R. Street, Ottawa, Ont. 
Sec.-Tr.—G. W. Allen, Consumers’ Gas Co., Toronto 
Conv., 1921 


Empire State Gas and Electric Association 
Date of Affiliation—-Nov. 21, 191 
Pres.—H. W. Peck, Mohawk Gas Co., Schenectady, 


m. % 
V.-Pres.—C. G. M. Thomas 
reas.—E. H. Rosenquest 
—C. H. B. <aegen, Grand Central Terminal, New 
York, N. Y. 


Illinois Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—Mar. 19, 1919 
res.— . Willett, Aurora, Ill. 
Sec.-Tr.—R. orn DeWitt-Smith Bldg., Spring- 
eld, Ill. 
Conv., Mar. 15, 16, 17, 1921, Chicago 


Indiana Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—April 24, 191 
“W. Goodrich, find. 
-Pres.—J. D. Forrest 
4 nema Citizens Gas Co., Indianapolis, 
nd. 


inchester, 


Cony., 1921 


Iowa District Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—May 21, 1919 
Pres.—W. H. Taylor, Omaha, Neb. 
Sec.-Tr.—H. R. Sterrett, Des Moines Gas Co., Des 
Moines, Ia. 
Conv., 1921 


Michigan Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—Sept. 18, 1919 
Pres.—J. W. Batten, Detroit City Gas Co., Detroit, 


Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Grand Rapids Gas Light 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Conv., 1921 


Missouri Association of Public Utilities 
Date of Affiliation—June 18, 1920 
Pres.—J. H. Van Brunt, St. Joseph Railway, Light, 
Heat & Power Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Sec.-Tr.—F. D. Beardslee, 315 N. 12th t., St. Louis, 


0. 
Wiley F. Corl, Chmn. Affiliation Com., Mexico Power 
‘0., Mexico, Mo. 


New England Association of Gas Engineers 
Date of Affiliation—Feb. 19, 1919 
Pres.—Burton Smart, Portland, Me. 
V.-Pres.—V. E. Bird, New London, Conn. 
Sec.-Tr.—J. ig Teeners. Salem Gas Light Co., Salem, 
ass. 


Conv., 1922 


New England Gas Sales Association 


Date of Affiliation—Oct. 1, 1919 
Gov.—H. J. Pettengill, Jr., Blackstone Valley Gas & 
Electric Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Sec.—M. Bernard Webber, 67 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Annual Meeting, May, 1921 


New Jersey State Gas Association 


Date of Affiliation—April 25, 1919 
Pres.—F. R. Cutcheon, Long Branch, N. J. 
V.-Pres.—Jacob B. Jones, Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sec.-Tr.—H. E. Mason, Consolidated Gas Co. of N. Zu 
Long Branch, N. J. 
Conv., April, 1921, Philadelphia 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 


Date of Affiliation—Sept. 18, 191 
Pres.—W. M. Kapus, Northwest Gas & Electric Equip- 
ment Co., Portland, Ore. 
Sec.-Tr.—W. M. Henderson, 445 Sutter St., San Fran. 
cisco, Cal. 
Conv., 1921 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—April 10, 1919 
Pres.—J. H. Keppelman, Reading, Pa. 


V.-Pres.—E. L. Smith, Towanda, Pa. 
Luther Gaston, Lebanon, Pa. 


Sec.-Tr.—W. O. Lamson, Chester County Gas Co., 
West Chester, Pa. 


Conv., April, 1921, Philadelphia 


South Central Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—Oct. 15, 1919 
Pres.—C. B. Deliinacy, 505 Scollard Bldg., Dallas, 
‘ex. 


1st V.-Pres.—F. L. Weisser, San Antonio Public Ser- 
vice Co., San Antonio, Tex. 


2d V.-Pres.—F. C. Armbruster, Southwestern Gas & 
Electric Co., Shreveport, La. 


Acting Sec.-Tr.—C. H. Seidenglanz, Dallas, Tex. 
Conv., Oct. 11, 12, 1921 


Southern Gas Association 

Date of Affiliation—May 20, 1919 
Pres.—E. C. Stothart, Charleston, S. C 
1st V.-Pres.—J. A. Forney, Charlotte, N. C. 
2d V.-Pres.—J. C. Nichols, Bluefield, W. Va. 
Sec.-Tr.—G. H. Smith, City Gas Co., Norfolk, Va. 
Conv., May 24, 25, 26, 1921, Savannah, Ga. 


Wisconsin Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—Mar. 25, 1919 
Pres.—Bruno Rahn, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sec.-Tr.—Henry Harman, 182 Wisconsin St., Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 


Conv., Mar. 22, 23, 1921, Milwaukee 


OTHER ASSOCIATIONS 


Natural Gas Association of America 


Pres.—Harry J. Hoover, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Sec.-Tr.—Wm. B. Way, 904-5 Oliver Bldg., 
burgh, Pa. 


Conv., May 16, 17, 18, 19, 1921, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Society of Gas Lighting 


Pres.—Alex. H. Strecker, Newark, N. J. 
V.-Pres.—W. Cullen Morris 
Sec.—Geo. C Byes, 130 E. 15th St., New York, 


Pitts- 


Treas.—Wm. J. Welsh 
Conv., Dec. 8, 1921, New York, N. Y. 


Southwestern Electrical and Gas Association 
Pres.—Burr Martin, Dallas, Texas 
Vane Harderave 


Corder 
A. H. Warren 


Sec.—H. S. Cooper, Slaughter Bldg., Dallas, Texas 
Treas.—J. B. Walker 
Conv., 1921 
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MANAGING COMMITTEE — 1921 


At Large 


BRUNDAGE, s7 M., New York, N. Y. 
Conover, J. Newark, . 
Dorr NG “he Boston, Mass. 
FERRIS, Pw: (ag r.) New York, N. Y. 
Hens, iladelphia, Pa. 
AMES, Aurora, Ill 
‘OHNSTON a Syracuse, N. Y. 
“St. uis, ie 
“ - oe en it ae f 


Scoseit, E Be, Rochester, N. Y. 
STERRETT, Ww. 6. Chester, Pa. 





Representing Affiliated Societies 


fomasesens, i _ Toronto, Can. (Canadian) 
as :. New York, N. Y. nth tre State 


M,, ee Mich. Vis. (Wiscos 7 
Haase, | or aukee. (Wisconsin 
Houcuton, W. E Cal. (P. Coast) 
Hoy, C#as. Dd Jersey) 
AMES, 





AYNaRD, H. B. 
cCas: 


E, 
NorTON, 
Porter, 
SHEARON, B. 
SPeNcE, Guo. 








CHAIRMEN OF SECTION COMMITTEES ORGANIZED TO DATE 





Fire Insurance Rates—E. C. SCOBELL, Rochester, N. Y. 
Job Order Systems—F. M. JAMES, Aurora, III. 
Oiice baker Saving Devices—J. L. CONOVER, Newark, 


Inventory of yued Capital—ERNEST JOHNS- 
TON, Syracuse, N. 


Standard of Accounts and Form of 
ual Report to cereee Commissions— 
Mf J. MEYERS, New York, N. ¥ 
Stat ALD HASSE, are Wis, 
Unifons 


Accounting Nomenclature — W. A. SAUER, 
Chicago, Tl. 





Organization Meeting 


HE Managing Committee of the 

Accounting Section met at Associa- 
tion Headquarters, New York, January 
26 at 2 P.M. and approved the follow- 
ing committee organization : 


Conmittee on Continuous Inventory of Fixed 
Capital 


To canvass the industry, setting forth ° 


the advantages of maintaining a contin- 
uous inventory of fixed capital giving 
costs in detail and to promulgate a stand- 
ard routine, etc., for keeping such a 
record. 


Fire Insurance Rates Commi'tee 

To gather statistics from the gas com- 
panies of the United States as to the fire 
losses sustained by them over an ex- 
tended period of years and its relation to 
the amount of insurance premiums paid; 
to ascertain the character of the protec- 
tion now carried and any other informa- 


tion which, when compiled for the whole 
industry, will enable any company mem- 
ber to submit such figures to their local 
Underwriters as a logical basis for a sub- 
stantial reduction in present fire insur- 
ance rates. 


Committee on Job Order Systems 

To take the report of last year’s Com- 
mittee as a starting point and be prepared 
to pass upon any necessary changes in 
forms, routines, etc., as laid down therein 
and to make any suggestions as to im- 
provement in the system recommended 
in the light of their present experience. 


Committee on Office Labor Saving Devices 

To act in an advisory capacity to gas 
companies on the use of the many types 
of labor saving machines adaptable to 
their work and to keep the membership 
informed as to any recent developments 
through articles in the A. G. A. 
MonNTRLY. 
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Committee on Standard Classification of Ac- 
counts and Form of Annual Report to 
State Utility Commissions 

‘(a) To prepare and submit for ap- 
proval a standard form of annual report 
for submission by gas companies to state 
utility commissions. 

(b) To cooperate so far as possible 
with state committees and local company 
officials to secure the adoption by all 
state commissions of the National Uni- 
form Classification of Accounts for Gas 
Corporations, accepted by the National 
Association of Railway and Utilities 
Commissioners and approved by the 
A. G. A. 


State Representatives Committee 

(a) To furnish information from 
their own records or by correspondence 
with companies in their locality relating 
to accounting problems submitted by 
member companies. 

(b) To secure suitable accounting ar- 
ticles for the A. G. A. MonTuty. 

(c) To supervise and recommend to 
the Managing Committee a paper pro- 
gram for the coming convention, using 
the State Representatives personnel in 
the canvass of possible authors, etc. 


Committee on Uniform Accounting Nomen- 
clature 
To carry forward the work of the 1920 
Committee in securing the adoption by 
gas companies of the United States and 
Canada of a standard nomenclature for 
employes (including concrete definitions 
of the scope of employes’ duties) for the 
purpose of comparing costs and labor 
efficiencies. 
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The meeting considered the suggested 
activities and papers received from the 
members in response to circular letter of 
December 27 and these suggestions will 
be further utilized by Mr. Haase in se- 
lecting subjects for papers for the Ig21 
Convention. 

A small sub-committee will assist Mr. 
Haase in selecting the papers to be pre- 
sented at the Convention from the sug- 
gestions received from the members and 
from the Managing Committee of the 
Section. The Convention program will 
probably be limited to three or four 
papers—but additional papers received 
will be published in the Accounting Sec- 
tion of the MonTHLy. 

The membership of the Committee on 
Fire Insurance Rates will be so arranged 
geographically that certain territory can 
be assigned to individual members who 
will obtain and compile the statistical 
data for their territory. One syndicate 
which has submitted statistics to their 
underwriters on fire losses covering their 
properties reported that to date this has 
resulted in a saving of $9,000.00 in one 
situation and $6,000.00 in a smaller situ- 
ation. Members will realize from this 
the importance of reporting fully on the 
statistics covering their company. 

It was also reported that the State 
Corporation of Virginia under date of 
December 20, 1920, issued a formal order 
to all gas companies in Virginia to insti- — 
tute systems of accounting in conformity ~ 


to the Uniform System of Accounts for 


Gas Corporations accepted by the Na-— 
tional Association of Railway and Util-— 
ities Commissioners. 
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Storeroom 
A. M. BOYD, U. G. 1. Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE work of the storeroom is ordi- 
narily divided between the engi- 
neering and commercial departments. 
The physical work of ordering, receiv- 
ing, caring for and issuing material is 
the work of the engineering department, 
while the recording and checking of the 
material reported as used and the keep- 
ing of the storeroom stock records is 
taken care of by the commercial depart- 
ment. It is the intention to confine this 
paper to the engineering side of the store- 
room work, the accounting work’ being 
covered by Mr. J. W. Heins, of the 
commercial department." 

The work of these two departments 
should be in complete harmony, as each 
depends for its success upon the effi- 
ciency and cooperation of the other and 
it will be expected that both branches 
wiil strive for the accomplishment of this 
purpose. While the new business de- 
partment is not responsible for any of 
the details of storeroom management at 
the same time it is interested in. the 
amount of the various kinds of stock on 
hand and therefore the same hearty co- 
operation which should exist between 
the other two departments must be ex- 
tended to the new business department 
in furnishing any information required. 

Following are the details of handling 
the storeroom material : 

Where storekeeper is mentioned it will 
refer to the man in charge of the order- 
ing, receiving and issuing of material 
and storeroom will be that portion of the 
property devoted to the storage of 
material. 


Limitation of the Value of Stock 
In almost every mercantile business 


there is a definite relation between the 
amount of yearly sales and the amount 
of merchandise kept constantly in stock. 
While the distance from the base of 
supply, possibility of price fluctuations, 
and seasonable requirements all affect 
the amount of stock which it is desirable 
to maintain, it has generally been found 
possible to operate a reasonably well- 
balanced storeroom by having authorized 
balances to be attained at the mid-season 
periods of March rst and November 
30th. For convenience in determining 
and checking these balances the stock is 
ordinarily divided into six separate and 
distinct divisions as follows: 


(a) Street main material. 

(b) Small wrought iron pipe. 

(c) Small fittings, cocks, etc. 

(d) Gas appliances. 

(e) Gas fixtures and Welsbach material. 
(f) Duplicate repair parts—Works. 


For each of these divisions two definite 
authorized balances should be deter- 
mined, one for March Ist and the other 
for November 30th, the time of taking 
annual inventory. 

The balances for classes (a), (b), (c) 
and (d) should be larger on March ist, 
as this is the beginning of the season 
when the greatest amount of material in 
these four classes will ordinarily be used. 
They should be lawer on November 30th 
in consequence of the large amount of 
this stock used during the season from 
March until November and preparatory 
to replenishing, which takes place during 
the first three months of the year. 

Class (e)—Gas Fixtures and Wels- 
bach Material—will generally be lower 
on March tst because of the ending of 


*Mr. Heins’ paper will be printed in a later issue. 
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the lighting season, and will be at its 
height November 30th. 

Class (f)—Duplicate Repairs Parts— 
Works—will usually remain constant 
throughout the entire year due to the 
continual need of the same amount of 
works replacement material. 

In practice the balances for March Ist, 
June 1st and September Ist are compared 
with the authorized balances for March 
Ist and the November 30th balance is 
compared only with the balance at the 
close of the year. : 

In determining the balance to be car- 
ried for each class of material there are 
a number of important considerations 
which must be taken into account. Pri- 
marily it is of the utmost importance that 
a sufficiently large stock of material be 
purchased to care for the requirements 
during the busy season, so there will be 
no delays in delivering and installing 
material sold. 

Second, in order that the best possible 
prices may be obtained, it is desirable to 
order sufficiently large quantities to ob- 
tain discounts. 

Third, where there is a possibility of 
an increase in price of any one class of 
material it is usually desirable to stock 
up to the extent of the storage facilities. 

Fourth, where situations are far re- 
moved from the source of supply of any 
class of material, it will generally be 
necessary to carry a rather larger stock 
of this material to provide against freight 
and shipping delays. 

All of the above are excellent reasons 
for carrying large storeroom balances, 
but they are modified to a considerable 
extent by the following arguments in 
favor of keeping the investment reduced 
to a minimum. 

Each year brings out new and im- 
proved appliances and a larger variety 
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of existing appliances, consequently what 
is good saleable material one year soon 
becomes obsolete and depreciated in 
value. It is therefore important that 
only sufficient stock be carried to take 
care of the seasonal demands to the end 
that stocks may be kept thoroughly up- 
to-date and only a minimum amount of 
dead stock allowed to accumulate. 


Aside from the depreciation due to 
obsolescence, there is a distinct depre- 
ciation in material stored in quantity 
which is not moved rapidly and this is 
particularly true where the storage facil- 
ities are not of the best. It must also 
be remembered that interest on idle stock 
is an item of loss which must be reck- 
oned with and it is quite possible that a 
small saving in cost of material pur- 
chased in extra large quantity beyond the 
reasonable requirements might be com- 
pletely offset by this interest loss. 


In determining what constitutes a fair 
storeroom balance, it will be seen from 
a study of the foregoing facts that a very 
careful and thorough check of the sales, 
storeroom facilities and local conditions 
is necessary before a satisfactory figure 
can be established and that even when 
once determined it may be subject to 
revision due to unusual market condi- 
tions like those of the past year. 


Once these balances have been care- 
fully determined, it should become the 
aim of all departments to cooperate to 
the end that the storeroom stocks be: 
maintained within the authorized limits. 


Storerocm 

It is sometimes necessary to use for 
storeroom purposes parts of several — 
buildings around the works and office, 
consequently adequate protection, facility 
of handling and convenience of operating — 
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have to be considered as secondary to 
necessity. It should, however, be re- 
membered that the absence of any one 
or two of the above mentioned prime 
requisites of a good storeroom does not 
constitute a reason for the failure to 
develop the other, or to bring all three 
up to the highest point of efficiency pos- 
sible under the conditions. 

In the matter of protection, it is of 
vital importance that material for which 
the storekeeper is responsible be so pro- 
tected that he will realize that his respon- 
sibility is real and not merely superficial. 
If material of value that can be readily 
used or disposed of is scattered about in 
a number of places accessible to men of 
all departments, it is difficult if not im- 
possible to impress upon the storekeeper 
the importance of carefully and accu- 
rately accounting for it. If possessed of 
sufficient ability to properly safeguard 
the company’s interests in the position 
assigned to him, he quickly realizes the 
futility of protecting material under such 
conditions, and soon allows the same 
slipshod methods to prevail in the report- 
ing of material used. The best way to 
impress the storekeeper with his respon- 
sibility of accurately accounting for all 
material under his supervision is to 
effectually protect it. 


In carrying out this policy it is fre- 
quently necessary to have designated sub- 
storeroom stocks of emergency material 
kept where they will be immediately 
available during any hour of the day or 
night. Such stocks should be maintained 
on a replacement basis—(a definite stock 
being kept constant by replacing from 
orders showing the material ‘used)— 
which will effectually prevent the misuse 
of the material. 


In general, it is desirable to have Wels- 
bach and brass material kept in a sepa- 
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rate room within the storeroom so as to 
protect it more carefully than material 
of less value and not so readily convert- 
ible into cash. 


Facility of handling is an object which 
is difficult of accomplishment without the 
natural advantages of sufficient space, 
elevators, convenient railroad siding, etc. 
However, a great deal can be accom- 
plished by devoting some attention to 
this feature of the work. Heavy ma- 
terials which are stored under cover 
should be kept near the elevators or doors 
so as to avoid extra handling, and fre- 
quently the installation of a single track 
on the ceiling beams designed so that a 
chain block on a two-wheeled carriage 
can be operated, will provide the means 
of saving considerable labor. Heavy 
material should be kept in the larger bins 
on the floor, and the lighter or less fre- 
quently used material placed higher up. 


Convenience of operating is also a 
matter which greatly depends upon the 
building or portions of buildings devoted 
to storeroom purposes. No matter what 
the natural advantages or disadvantages 
are, an effort should be made to provide 
sufficient space for the men drawing 
material to obtain what they require with 
the utmost dispatch. In so doing the 
men drawing material should as far as 
possible be kept from actual contact with 
the material in stock. 


Operation of Storeroom 


All material which is purchased should 
be charged to “Storeroom” even though 
of such character that it is hauled di- 
rectly from the cars to the job on which 
it is to be used. For example, such 
material as cast or wrought iron pipe, 
and line poles. In some instances this 


may seem to work a hardship on a par- 
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ticular authorization where the material 
receives a percentage of storeroom ex- 
pense charges for which there is appar- 
ently little physical labor expended. It 
must, however, be remembered that the 
work of the local purchasing agent, the 
collecting of information with reference 
to the checking of bills and the respon- 
sibility of proper unloading, etc., are de- 
tails which are handled by the storeroom 
man, and failure to allow material to go 
through the records would mean the dis- 
tribution of these charges over accounts 
which are not benefited. 


Local conditions and methods affect to 
a large extent the way in which material 
drawn from the storeroom is accounted 
for. Works material is usually handled 
by having the works foreman originate 
an order for the material required, charg- 
ing it to the proper account when drawn. 
Street main and service material is of 
necessity frequently delivered on the 
order of the street foreman prior to the 
arrival of the street gang on the job. In 
these instances the authorization for de- 
livery is usually held by the storekeeper, 
and a collect and credit order is turned 
in to the storekeeper for the return of 
material which has not been used. The 
storekeeper should always be alert to see 
that the proper collection and credit 
sheets are turned in for every street main 
or service job that is handled. Even 
where no material is left over or when 
what may be left is carried along to the 
next job, a collection sheet marked “No 
material to be collected” should be turned 
in so as to notify the storekeeper that all 
material sent out on a particular job has 
been accounted for. 


Materia! used on main and service 
work is usually accounted for by the 
street foreman at the conclusion of the 
job, and when this is turned in to the 
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storekeeper it should be checked with the 
order made out by the foreman when 
material was delivered, to see that any 
differences are accounted for by a credit 
order or a collection sheet authorizing 
collection by the storeroom or marked 
“No collection necessary—material car- 
ried to next job on cart.” 


The material used by fitters is reported 
in two ways, depending upon whether the 
pre-inspection or box system is used. 
With the pre-inspection system the ma- 
terial necessary for a piping job is deter- 
mined in advance by an inspector, and a 
storeroom order is made out for just the 
material necessary to do the work, and 
material not used would be returned and 
credited by stoteroom credit form. 


Where the box system is in use, a pre- 
determined collection of fittings in a box 
is sent out with each appliance, together 
with the approximate amount of pipe re- 
quired. This box should contain two 
stock sheets to be made out in duplicate— 
one to be turned in with the work order, 
showing the material used, the other to 
be kept in the fitting box to act as a guide 
in the replacement of material, but not 
to act as a record. 


Where the triplicate order system is in 
use, it is necessary to report appliances 
sent out of storeroom on a separate order 
sheet, but where an additional copy of 
the order can be obtained an excellent 
check can be had on the appliances out 


of storeroom, but not as yet connected, *— 


by holding this extra copy against the 
return of the original order completed. 
It will be understood, however, that in 
general it is most desirable to have the 
commercial department obtain a record 
of appliances used from the original com- 
pleted order which is returned to them. 
This will mean that ordinarily the fittings 
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will be shown on a separate storeroom 
sheet while the appliances will be shown 
on the order only. 


Sub-Storeroom Stocks 


Mention was previously made in this 
paper of sub-storeroom stocks for emer- 
gency purposes. The principal stock of 
this kind is usually that stock kept at the 
sales office for over-the-counter sales. A 
standard stock should be determined 
which would ordinarily consist of suffi- 
cient material to supply the maximum 
counter sales for one week without re- 
placement. In addition to this regular 
stock, it is generally good policy to keep 
the complete stock of fancy shades for 
incandescent lamps in the sales floor 
stock for exhibition purposes. All of the 
material not actually on exhibition should 
be kept under cover and properly pro- 
tected. This is generally not difficult if 
an effort is made to keep the quantity of 
this stock down to actual requirements. 
The material sold over the counter 
should be reported on regular sales slips 
made out in triplicate, plainly stamped 
“over-the-counter-sale” and one copy of 
this sales slip will act as the storeroom 
order for the replacement of the material 
used. These sales slips to be summarized 
by the storekeeper and the material 
shown as used replaced weekly, thus 
keeping the sales floor stock constant. 
An inventory taken after replacement 
should at all times agree with the original 
standard stock. Any differences are 
sales floor discrepancies and should be 
properly charged out after the attention 
of the commercial agent has been di- 
rected to them. After the summarizing 
for replacement by the storekeeper the 
sales slip should be sent through to the 
commercial department for recording, 
the same as all other storeroom orders, 
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this preliminary summary by the store- 
keeper being for the purpose of replace- 
ment of stock only and is not a matter of 
final record. 


The stocks of maintenance men can be 
handled on this same replacement basis, 
and if two kits are used for each man 
there will be practically no inconvenience 
to either the storeroom or the main- 
tenance men in the carrying out of the 
system. 


When lighting or fuel appliances are 
used for exhibition purposes and thus 
depreciated to any appreciable extent, 
they should be revalued before being re- 
turned to the active storeroom stock, and 
the difference between original storeroom 
value and depreciated value charged to 
the appropriate account benefited by the 
exhibit. 


This same policy of revaluation should 
in like manner be followed with respect 
to used appliances returned by a con- 


sumer for credit. Such appliances can- 
not usually be brought back into store- 
room at their original values, as in many 
instances they will have depreciated con- 
siderably. The commercial agent and 
the engineer should jointly determine 
upon the new storeroom value of any 
appliance returned, and the commercial 
department record clerk be notified in 
writing of this revaluation so that the 
decrease in value can be charged to the 
proper account. Where lighting and fuel 
appliances are used to furnish light or 
heat to the office or sales floor they 
should be charged out of storeroom en- 
tirely, as they are no longer a part of the 
stock. 


Dutes of Storekeeper 
The storekeeper should be expected to 
care for and protect all material in his 
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charge and at the same time supervise 
the physical work of the storeroom and 
sub-storerooms. In addition he should 
prepare all orders for material under the 
direction of the engineer and check the 
receipt of all material in a manner to be 
prescribed by the commercial department 
and supply sufficient information for the 
proper passing of all invoices. 


Where material is returned td store- 
room on credit orders, the storekeeper 
should sign a receipt for it in the same 
manner that new material is received. 


All inventories should be made under 
the storekeeper’s supervision, but the 
material to be inventoried will be speci- 
fied by the commercial department, it 
being understood, however, that any 
material which the engineer desires in- 
ventoried is to be included in this 
monthly inventory list. 


The paper by Mr. Heins describes in’ 
detail the material to be inventoried and 
how these inventories can be made con- 
tinuous throughout the year. The store- 
keeper can greatly reduce the amount of 
labor necessary in making inventories by 
a careful arrangement of the material in 
stock. For example, it is readily seen 
that if complete cartons containing a 
definite amount of material be kept intact 
until needed, the work of counting can 
be greatly facilitated. The same methods 
apply equally well to pipe and fittings. 
With fittings a working stock can be 
separated from the active stock and the 
total number to be counted thus greatly 
reduced. For wrought iron pipe, chains 
with brass tags attached should be placed 
between every 50 or 100 lengths in a 
pile, making it a comparatively easy 
matter to obtain a pipe inventory at any 
time without the expenditure of much 
labor. 
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Relations with Commercial Department 

The storekeeper should be responsible 
for the delivery of all storeroom orders 
to the commercial department and co- 
operate in instituting any checks that 
may seem necessary to insure that all 
material used or returned is accounted 
for. One very effectual method of ac- 
complishing such a check is to have all 
completed orders returned with a store- 
room charge or credit form attached. If 
this plan cannot be successfully carried 
out the continuous numbering of all 
storeroom orders sent to the commercial 
department by the storekeeper is helpful 
in accounting for all orders passing be- 
tween both departments. 


The storekeeper should at all times 
keep thoroughly familiar with the stock 
of materials under his control, so that it 
will not be possible for the supply of any 
material to become exhausted without 
his knowledge. An excellent check for 
preventing the issuing of all material 
before ordering an additional supply is 
to determine minimum stocks for the 
more commonly used materials. These 
minimum stocks will vary for the differ- 
ent kinds of material and the ability to 
obtain additional stocks, but should 
always be sufficiently large to take care 
of ordinary requirements until a new 
supply can be received. Such stocks 
should be separated in the bins from the 
regular stocks by wire screens or other 
partitions and all men in the storeroom 
be instructed to immediately notify the 
storekeeper when a stock has been re- 
duced to approximately the minimum. 
With proper supervision this plan should 
prevent the exhausting of any stock ex- 
cept under unusual conditions. 


(Continued on page 191) 
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Getting Good-Will for the Gas Man 


The following article appeared in the January 13th issue of Printers’ Ink, a leading publica- 
tion in the advertising field. This is public recognition of one of the most important 
services rendered the industry by the A. G. A. 


HE advertising campaign prepared 

by and carried out under the aus- 
pices of the American Gas Association 
for the benefit of its members is now 
approaching the end of its first year and 
has lasted long enough to enable its spon- 
sors to judge of its general effect. That 
these effects have been beneficial to the 
industry and have been felt over wide 
areas of the country has been well estab- 
lished by now. The individual gas com- 
panies and appliance manufacturers who 
have advertised under the guidance of 
the association have testified as to the 
benefits received, and there is every pros- 
pect that the campaign will be widened 
and intensified in the future. 

It has operated to regain a public good- 
will which had well-nigh reached the dis- 
appearing point, if it had not been 
destroyed altogether; has refreshed and 
revivified almost the entire industry ; has 
awakened local gas companies and manu- 


facturers to their own opportunities ; and 
has gone far to establish in the public 
mind an understanding of the uses and 
abuses of gas, and a conviction of its 
necessity in daily life. 

At the very start it was decided that 
the best method of procedure was simply 
to tell the story of gas, and to tell it 
naturally, clearly and without superflu- 
ous trimming. A firm of advertising 
artists was employed to do the borders 
and illustrations, and a typographical 
expert was engaged to set the type in 
attractive and readable form. 

This part was simple enough, but when 
it came to writing the copy, the task was 
not so easy. Though gas is gas, it is not 
the same the world over; that is, it is 
not manufactured by the same.process in 
every community. Though oil and bitu- 
minous coal are the two chief items used 
in the manufacture of artificial gas, in 
St. Louis, for example, they use coke 
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instead of coal. Also, there were numer- 
ous local problems to be taken into con- 
sideration. 

The series, therefore, began by simply 
pointing out the position of gas as a 
necessity in daily life. The fact was 
cited that more than 50,000,000 persons 
in the United States depend upon gas 
for cooking, heating, lighting and indus- 
trial purposes. This method of ap- 
proaching the subject proved not only to 
be valuable for its educational effect on 
gas consumers, but promoted a spirit of 
pride in gas manufacturers. 

Next it was sought to remove preva- 
lent misconceptions by an informal talk 
on the subject of “Gas Barons.” It was 
pointed out that the gas industry belongs 
to the American people, since its inves- 
tors include persons from all professions 
and occupations, not to mention the life 
insurance companies and savings banks. 

‘Fhe next subject to be explained was 
the thing that is probably more respon- 
sible for bad language and misunder- 
standing in many city households than 
any other matter relating to gas, and that 
is the meter. This advertisement was 
headed by a striking caption, as follows: 
“Your Gas Meter Is More Accurate 
Than Your Watch.” It was pointed out 
that the gas meter works like the regis- 
tering turnstile in baseball parks, and will 
not operate unless something passes 
through it. To prove this, one of the 
illustrations presented a skeleton of a 
gas meter, showing its component parts 
in operation. It is believed that this was 
the first time in history that the insides 
of a gas meter were laid bare for public 
inspection. 

Then began a series of direct addresses 
to the public and to consumers. It was 
declared that the business of gas com- 
panies consists not only in giving gas, 
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but in giving service. Willingness to 
investigate complaints and to rectify 
errors was emphasized. It was pointed 
out that consumers are right in expect- 
ing all due courtesy from employes, and 
it was declared that the customer is 
always assumed to be right until the facts 
are investigated. It was urged that dis- 
satisfied customers give the company a 
chance to make investigations before 
complainants aired their grievances 
among their acquaintances. It was 
openly asserted that a gas company, like 
any other, needs the public’s good-will 
and ought to be able to earn it. 
Consumers were even urged to get the 
most out of their gas money and to ex- 
ercise thrift in consumption. At this 
point it is worthy of note that such an 
appeal from a gas company marks the 
progress that has been made by public 
utility corporations since the bad old days 
when they shut themselves behind grilled 
windows and, in effect, told the public to 
go chase itself. The plea for the eco- 
nomical use of gas was linked up with a 
selling talk on gas appliances and their 
intelligent use. In the old days, local gas 
companies would doubtless have raised 
strong objections to such copy, for at one 
time it seemed to be good business to 
encourage the outgo of gas in every way, 
whether by waste or otherwise ; but since 
that day a broader conception has taught 
public utility companies that it is more 
profitable to retain the public’s good-will 
than to permit it to go on indulging in 
waste, because of ignorance, however 
better the immediate bills might be. In 
fact, one advertisement in this series said 
in so many words: “Satisfied customers 
are worth more to us than any revenue 
derived from gas which is wasted.” 


If anyone had any doubt about the 
manner in which the member companies 

















GLUT Some wae: 


Cash and Carry 


If gas were sold at the corner grocery like other things, 
would it be cheaper? Yes, indeed. By paying cash on delivery 
and carrying your gas with you, you could get a big bag full for 
a penny. And for a dollar—well, we leave it to your imagination. 

But that isn’t the most interesting thing. The fun would 
commence when you tried to use the gas. “Now that I have 
it,” you would say, “what am I going to do with it?” And im- 
mediately you would discover you had bought the wrong thing; 
that it was gas service you wanted and not a bag full of gas. 

There is a big difference. Gas without service is of little 
use to anyone. But gas with service is a necessity.. One is 
mere vapor; the other, fue/—clean, efficient, reliable—ready 
when you want it, where you want it. 

You speak of street car service, telephone service, train 
service, mail service. Why not gas service? That's what you 
buy, use and pay for. 

The term “gas bill” is misleading. It should be “‘bill for 
gas service.” 


5 
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MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
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Eleventh of a series of twelve “good will’’ advertisements now being prepared for member 
companies. Price of series complete with matrices in either three or four-column newspaper 
width, $36.00. Price of three-column electrotypes, $48.00. Orders for single advertisements 
accepted at $3.00 per matrix and $4.00 per electrotype. 
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would receive this, they soon made their 
position clear, for they not only wel- 
comed this kind of an appeal to the con- 
sumer, but in some cases tacked on extra 
copy to show the average householder 
how he might keep his gas bills down by 
attention to details often overlooked. 

In fact, the stimulation given to local 
gas advertisers has been one of the most 
satisfying features of this campaign. 
Gas manufacturers who never made a 
public announcement before are now 


Live 

WELL attended meeting of the 
Managing Committee of this Sec- 

tion was held at Association Headquar- 
ters on the afternoon of February Ist 
and a program of activities was adopted 
for the coming year. As announced else- 
where in these pages, the series of good- 
will advertisements is to be continued 


and supplemented in the near future by 


twelve single-column advertisements 
dealing with consumer complaints and 
service problems. This activity is in 
addition to the usual advertising service, 
now growing to considerable proportions, 
of assisting member companies in carry- 
ing on publicity campaigns of various 
kinds. 

The preparation and distribution of 
newspaper articles to member companies 
will be continued as heretofore. This 
service will be enlarged and the material 
issued will be of broader application 
because of the cooperation of the secre- 
tary of this section with the publicity 
directors of the N.E.L.A. and A.E. 
R.A. on matters of mutual interest 
affecting the welfare of all utilities. 
When occasion permits, however, this 
Section will release articles exclusively to 
the Association membership on subjects 
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using space in their home papers, and 
those gas advertisers who had taken 
space only once in a while are now using 
it every day and have written letters to 
the association to tell of the pleasant re- 
sults obtained. It is apparent that the 
educational feature of the advertising 
has not only affected consumers favor- 
ably, but has given gas companies and 
manufacturers a new conception of their 
own functions and powers. 


Issues 


intimately connected with the gas busi- 
ness. 


The Section is also giving its active 
support to the organizing of State Com- 
mittees on Public Utility Information. 
It is in close touch with the eleven com- 
mittees organized to date and is assist- 
ing public utility officials in nine other 
states who are eager to start such work. 

One of the subjects most discussed at 
the meeting was that relating to direct 
mail advertising and the advisability of 
preparing and issuing to the industry a 
series of twelve booklets setting forth 
simple, elemental facts concerning the 
gas business. It is hoped that when the 
committee meets again the copy for these 
proposed booklets will be completed and 
plans for their distribution announced. 


Other matters discussed concerned the” 
publication of magazine articles, the 
preparation of an illustrated lecture on 
gas, the manner of distributing the mo- 
tion picture film that the Association is 
now having made and the question of 
what will be done at the coming conven- 
tion, in which it was decided that the 
Section should conduct and be respon- 
sible for one meeting. 





Must Be Frank 


From The Observer, Aurora, Ill. 


AILROADS, electric light com- 
panies, gas and water companies, 
telephone companies and other public 
utilities now realize that if they are to 
continue to function properly that the 
public must know their needs. These 
companies, to render efficient service, 
must have adequate rates—rates neither 
too high nor too low. To convince the 
public that rates are not too high, the 
companies must tell the whole truth about 
their business to the public. The public, 
nine times out of ten, is fair and just— 
when the people are dealt with frankly. 
As the only customer of the public 
utilities, the public has a right to know 
all about their business, and any utility 
that cannot stand the searchlight of 
honest public inquiry cannot hope to ob- 
tain help through favorable public senti- 
ment. These public utility companies are 
now presenting the facts and needs of 


their business to the public. They should 
state the facts simply, frankly, honestly. 
They should make it plain that the prob- 
lems of the companies are the problems 
of those who use their service. They 
should explain in understandable terms 
the situation the utilities have to meet. 

If the public utilities have a good case, 
as most of them have nowadays, the 
whole truth about their situation, stated 
in a simple and convincing manner, 
through the advertising columns of the 
newspapers and otherwise—the whole 
case truthfully stated, will usually rally 
the people to the support of any just 
cause. 

Every man wants good railway, gas, 
water, light, telephone and telegraph ser- 
vice, and he will help these public utility 
companies to furnish him such service if 
the companies can show him that his help 
is needed. 


~ o—O—o— 





Good-Will Ads. 


E are glad to announce that our 
good-will advertising service is to 
be continued following the appearance of 
the twelfth advertisement next month. 
This service, barely a year old, has met 
with such success that we are not only 
pleased to continue it but desire to widen 
its scope of usefulness and adaptability 
to local conditions. Accordingly, we in- 
tend very soon to supplement it with a 
series of one-column, unillustrated ad- 
vertisements devoted to consumer com- 
plaints and service problems. 
A year ago ten companies were using 
the good-will advertisements. To-day 


to be Continued 


one hundred and fifty companies are us- 
ing them and additional orders are com- 
ing in constantly. It is not too early, 
therefore, for our members to make pro- 
vision for using advertisements 13 to 24, 
inclusive, and to bear in mind that the 
one-column advertisements are to follow 
in the near future. 

The first. twelve advertisements will 
be placed in booklet form very soon and 
issued to our membership. At the same 
time subscription blanks for the series to 
follow will be enclosed and they should 
be filled out and forwarded to headquar- 
ters without delay. 











—an’ he says: 


‘om, do you remember the old Nickel- But wait a minute, Tom and Bill, and listen 


days when - and a Py of kids to the answer. The nickle to the street car 
go to a g movie tor grand company means what two cents used to mean. 
fifteen cents? An now look at A dollar to the gas company buys “forty cent's 


worth” of stuff. We earn more; we spend freely, 
Most of our coin goes to people who give us 
scant courtesy and no “service” at all. 


Stop for a moment and ask yourself the ques- 
tion; If prices in every other line must be rais- 
ed to meet the increased cost, why shouldn't we 
expect the street car company or the gas com 
pany to do it? AND YET WE EXPECT 
THEM TO GIVE US FAULTLESS SER- 
VICE ALL THE TIME. Think it over, Tom 
and Bill. 


The Western Gas Construction. 
Company 




















FORT WAYNE. INDIANA, ADVERTISERS 


This advertisement was inserted in a magazine published by the Railwaymen’s Relief 
Association of America. It makes an effective appeal to the worker. 
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Merchandising — 





Commercial ‘Section Activities For 1921 


IXTEEN members of the Managing 
Committee met at Association Head- 
quarters on January 25th. 

It was decided that the general policy 
of the Association, namely, to concen- 
trate upon a few of the most important 
subjects and of carrying such matters 
through to some definite conclusion, 
would also be adopted by the Commer- 
cial Section. 

Therefore, after reviewing the accom- 
plishments of last year’s committees it 
was decided that much of these activities 
could be grouped and handled advan- 
tageously by a smaller number of com- 
mittees. 


The following were accordingly con- 
sidered as the matters having the most 
important bearing on the development of 
the sales and service branches of the 
business. 


Merchandizing 

It will be the duty of the committee to 
study the merchandising methods of gas 
companies and recommend ways and 
means whereby the Sales Department 
may be operated efficiently and profitably 


Some of the factors which were con- 
sidered as having a direct bearing on the 
merchandising business of gas companies 
and which will be considered by the Com- 
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mittee are “Putting Non-Profitable Con- 
sumers on a Profitable Basis,” “Filling in 
the Valleys in Gas and Appliance Sales,” 
“Store Merchandising,” “Window Dis- 
plays.” 

Customer Service 

This subject was considered as having 
a most direct bearing on the successful 
operation of the Sales Department. A 
satisfied customer is the most valuable 
asset we have. The prompt and satis- 
factory completion of work on the cus- 
tomers’ premises and the proper mainte- 
nance of consumers’ appliances are basic 
factors in creating favorable public opin- 
ion, so essential to the successful func- 
tioning of the Sales Department. 

This Committee has a most useful 
work to perform in securing general 
adoption of approved methods for the 
rendering of Real Service to the Con- 
sumer. 


Industrial Fuel Sales 

This committee will be continued and 
will devote its energies to devising ways 
‘and means for increasing the sale of gas 
for industrial purposes. 

It was decided that sufficient publicity 
has not been given to bring to the atten- 
tion of industries the advantages of gas 
as a fuel and it was recommended that 
immediate steps be taken to do this. 

The plan of Association Headquarters 
was approved whereby Mr. W. A. Ehlers 
would address the annual meetings of in- 
dustrial trade organizations whose mem- 
bers were potential users of gas, and for 
the preparation of special articles which 
would be offered to trade papers repre- 
senting these industries. This work has 
already been started and the efforts to 
secure such publicity will be continued. 

It was also felt that the men in the gas 
industry are, to a large extent, lacking in 
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data and information regarding the many 
uses of gas in industries and it was de- 
cided to prepare a bibliography, classified 
by trades and uses, of all literature on 
the subject, which would be available to 
members. 

A sub-committee of the Industrial Fuel 
Sales Committee will be appointed to 
study the subject of Industrial Fuel Con- 
tracts entered into between the gas com- 
pany and the industrial customer to the 
end that a standard form of contract may 
be prepared and generally adopted in the 
industry. 


Heating 

The 1920 Committee having made a 
tentative report, which will appear in 
the 1920 Commercial Section Proceed- 
ings, it was decided that this was a sub- 
ject of such importance that the com- 
mittee should be continued and instructed 
to proceed with its investigations. 


Gas Lighting 

The sales of gas for lighting are still 
a considerable percentage of the total vol- 
ume sold and many companies are mak- 
ing intensive’ efforts to hold and increase 
this class of business. It was decided to 


’ retain this Committee and charge it with 


a further study of the gas lighting situa- 
tion and to promulgate plans which will 
be helpful to gas companies in retaining 
and increasing their present lighting busi- 
ness. 


Annual Convention Program 
It was decided to make the program 


“for the Commercial sessions at the Chi- 


cago Convention next November one 
which will be constructively helpful. 
The papers and reports to be presented 
will be carefully selected and only the 
most important subjects will be selected 
and ample time provided for discussion. 









March, 1921 


Suggestions by Members 

As a result of the questionnaire recent- 
ly sent to our members we have received 
many and valuable suggestions concern- 
ing the Commercial Section’s activities 
and program for the 1921 Convention. 


These suggestions have all been tabu- 
lated and are being carefully considered 
by the members of the Managing Com- 
mittee. 
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Suggestions to Members 

It would greatly facilitate the work of 
the Committees and the Association staff 
were companies to more generally keep 
the A. G. A. headquarters posted as to 
their local activities—information regard- 
ing selling methods, service ideas, pub- 
licity, company- organization activities, 
etc., will be most helpful and all members 
are invited to keep the Association more 
closely in touch with what they are doing. 


0o—O—o 





Merchandising Gas Appliances under 


Present Conditions 


(Paper read by James P. Hanlan of the Public Service Gas Company of Newark, N. J., 
before the New Jersey State Gas Association on January 21, 1921.) 


HE thinking, planning and work 
necessary to sell gas appliances is 
going to do us all good. 


The best thing that could have hap- 
pened to the men whose business it is to 
sell merchandise is the change from a 


seller’s to a buyer’s market. It is going 
to result in compelling the order-takers 
to become business getters. For the next 
few months at least, sales managers will 
need to do some real constructive plan- 
ning. It will not be as easy to merchan- 
dise gas appliances perhaps as other 
household necessities because gas com- 
panies as a rule, prior to the war, had 
little competition to meet in selling gas 
appliances. Now it is different, and like 
it or not, we must meet the competition 
of the host of dealers who have taken on 
the sale of gas appliances. 

To get our share of this business now 
and make it a source of profit we must 
adopt the successful and intensive efforts 
of other retail merchants. I don’t mean 
to blindly adopt the methods of depart- 


ment stores, for such methods in their 
entirety cannot be applied by us who are 
specialists in the sale of gas appliances. 

What we must do is to study the 
methods of successful hardware, furni- 
ture and housefurnishing dealers, mail 
order houses, electric shops, gas appli- 
ance stores and other gas companies who 
are successfully merchandising gas appli- 
ances, and adopt any of the good ideas 
that have contributed to their success, 
changing them if necessary to meet our 
particular requirements. 

I have said we are specialists and as 
such have expert knowledge and facilities 
at our disposal which our competitors 
lack. We should make full use of this 
advantage. As I see it the following are 
matters which should have the careful 
and early attention of all sales managers. 

First—To make our display of gas 
appliances the most comprehensive and 
the most attractive of any in our com- 
munity. We should have the most com- 
plete and best assortment of gas appli- 
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ances obtainable so that our stores will 
be looked upon by prospective purchasers 
as the logical place to shop for gas appli- 
ances. 

Second—All merchandise should be 
repriced on the basis of present cost 
prices and resale prices established which 
will provide 10 per cent. net after all 
legitimate expenses have been charged 
against the merchandise for its sale and 
installation. 

Third—Our terms of sale should be 
arranged to meet the ability of our cus- 
tomers to pay. Special inducements 
should be made to prospective purchas- 
ers to buy now instead of later. We 
could afford to sell at a closer margin 
providing we could increase the volume 
of our business and turn over. 

Fourth—Newspaper advertising should 
be largely increased during the next three 
months, and only high class copy used 
in our publicity. Good copy can be pro- 
cured from the manufacturers, the Amer- 
ican Gas Association or from the 
McJunkin Company of Chicago. There 
is no excuse for poor advertising, even 
though the sales manager has little adver- 
tising ability. Direct-by-mail advertising 
should be generously used, and, likewise, 
can be procured from the gas appliance 
manufacturers. 
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The interest and enthusiasm of sales 
people must be kept up by inspirational 
talks and by giving them such facts as 
will enable them to intelligently meet the 
arguments of customers for not buying 
now. Their work should be directed so 
that they can do a maximum amount of 
creative sales work each day. 


Our problem is no different from other 
retailers except that we are better off 
than many in that we are selling necessi- 
ties. The prices of gas appliances while 
higher in the past year than many of us 
would liked to have seen them, still in 
comparison with many other articles are 
better value even at present prices than 
most other household necessities. 


Many gas sales managers and salesmen 
having marked time for so long have got 
to speed up again. Therefore, while all 
of us may feel that we personally are 
doing our best to meet the problems con- 
fronting the retailer, this change from a 
buyer’s to a seller’s market is going to 
make many of us think until it hurts, 
compel us to put more constructive effort 
into our work and not be satisfied with 
past performances if'we are to remain in 
the gas merchandising business. 


LET’S GO 











last few years 


Again there is work to be done. 
done.”—Printers’ Ink. 





“. . . the flood tide of business that swept over the country these 
made selling, in many lines, largely unnecessary. 
If these conditions continued much longer, the sales departments of many 
organizations would have become about as useless as the appendix. For- 
tunately for the sales end of business, these conditions have changed. 
And it is the fighter who will get it 























“It's The Little Things That Count” 


Written by M. J, SULLIVAN for B. A. DUVALL, Baltimore, Md. 


T is my desire to acquaint you with a 
recent experience we have had in our 
Campaign Sales Department. It reveals 
very forcibly that the little things can al- 
so be made to bring us nearer that goal 
which we strive to reach. 

Intensive sales campaigns are con- 
ducted for different reasons—chiefly, for 
the education of the consumer in the use 
of modern appliances, the net results 
from such effort should be a wide spread 
sale of the campaign appliance; positive 
assurance of improved service and satis- 
faction to the consumer and last, but by 
no means least; a positive profit for the 
Campaign Sales Department. 

The Rutz Automatic Gas Range Light- 
er was the appliance adopted for a spring 
campaign. It gave to its purchaser serv- 
ice, convenience and the elimination of 


dirt and danger. To us it gave the grat- 
ification which comes of knowing our 
purchaser is satisfied, ‘but it really went 
further than that—each sale became a 
direct lead, a valuable prospect for bigger 
things in the future. 


Through our selling method we 
brought about the sale of about 12,000 
range lighters. A very liberal plan of 
payment was offered—no money was re- 
quired from customers of the Company, 
but was collected in four equal payments 
on the next four gas and electric bills 
rendered. We feel satisfied of the sound- 
ness of this plan, especially when the 
amount involved is small and feel con- 
vinced it creates a larger number of 
sales. 


Our Campaign Sales Department spec- 
ializes only on campaigns. It is an en- 
tirely separate organization from our 


other sales forces. No doubt our success 
in such work is attributed to this fact, for 
it enables all work pertaining to the prop- 
er selling and installing of the campaign 
appliance to be speedily and satisfactorily 
consumated. This covers selling, instal- 
lation, verification of sale and adjustment 
of all complaints. We inaugurated and 
maintained a twenty-four hours service 
in the adjustment of complaints. 

For this work we recruit men of a 
different type and educate them along en- 
tirely different lines than ordinarily used 
for men qualifying for our other sales 
forces. The work, being strictly a house- 
to-house style of selling, requires that 
style of a man—so men are brought in 
from all walks of life and quite a few of 
these men through the success attained 
in this work have been transferred to 
our forces selling a complete line of ap- 
pliances and we are gratified to say are 
to-day our best salesmen. 

Due to the campaign appliance being 
small and easy to carry and being in- 
stalled by the solicitor, it eliminated the 
expense of delivery and installation by 
the separately maintained departments 
for such work. This saving allowed a 
very attractive commission to be paid the 
solicitors, which made it comparatively 
easy to recruit men and hold them. Dur- 
ing our campaign which operated from 
April 5th to September 20th, we had an 
average of ten men on the street daily 
and sold 11,752 lighters. 

The installation of this number of 
range lighters was bound to bring in a 
certain number of complaints. However, 
the number was small and only one man 
was required to attend to this important 
detail. 
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We used a novel method of verifica- 
tion. It was very inexpensive but very 
practicable. Personally, I believe it far 
superior to employing inspectors to cover 
the ground after the solicitors to inspect 
their work. Attached to the sales agree- 
ment, which was in three parts, was a 
portion which was detached and mailed 
to the purchaser the following day from 
date of sale. It set forth the price, 
terms by which it was to be paid, a re- 
minder that it was not placed on trial 
and a suggestion that if it was not work- 
ing properly or if they were in any way 
dissatisfied, to immediately notify our of- 
fice and concluded by thanking them for 
their order. 

It provides a speedy and positive check 
on your solicitor and eliminates the ex- 
pense and trouble of inspectors who 
some times are really an unwelcome cal- 
ler at the home of the customer as it also 
sometimes invites suspicion on the part of 
the purchaser covering the article in- 
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stalled, or the ability or integrity of your 
representative who installed it. 

We should handle our customers very 
carefully and avoid against anything be- 
ing said or done which might react 
against us, especially that army brought 
into the fold through intensive sales cam- 
paigns for—may I repeat again—through 
the seed we have sown, lies possibilities 
for bigger things in the future. 

My remarks have dealt chiefly with 
range lighters. The same efforts may be 
applied to other appliances with assur- 
ance of success and derive the object for 
which they are conducted. A general use 
of modern appliances, improvement of 
service to the consumer, increased busi- 
ness for the Domestic Appliance Depart- 
ment and most important of all—a profit. 

Do not forget the little things! A hid- 
den treasure awaits you—dig it up, it is 
only beneath the surface. For as in life, 
when all is said and done, “It’s the little 
things that count.” 


Special Rutz Gas Stove Lighter Campaign 
| April 3, 1920 


“A”—DUuRATION OF CAMPAIGN. 


This campaign is to begin April 3, 1920, and to continue until such time as is neces- 
sary to canvass all residence gas consumers. 


“B”—PUuBLIcITY. 


Attractive display at Lexington and Liberty Street Store. 


“C”—SuPERVISION OF CAMPAIGN. 


The Supervision of this campaign shall be directly under Mr. J. W. Hoover. 


“D”—REMUNERATION OF SALESMEN. 


For each Rutz Gas Stove Lighter sold and installed by the campaign Salesman: 


1 to 39 Lighters, 
40 or more Lighters, 


65¢ per Lighter. 
75¢ per Lighter. 


For each Rutz Gas Stove Lighter sold by Salespersons in stores of The Gas and 

Electric Company and installed by the Campaign Salesman: 
65¢ per Lighter will be paid to the Campaign Salesman. 

Whenever the number of Lighters sold and installed by the Campaign Salesman plus 
the number installed by the Campaign Salesman for Store Sales make a total of 40 or 
more, then 75¢ per Lighter will be paid to the Campaign Salesman for those of the total 
number which were sold and installed by him and 65¢ per Lighter will be paid to the 
Campaign Salesman for those Lighters which were installed by the Campaign Salesman 


for the Store Sales. 


Note.—All lighters removed before first payments have been made thereon will be 


charged back to the account of the Salesman and deducted from his earnings. 
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No removals will be charged back in those cases where first payments have been 
made. 

Removals will be charged back against the Salesman at the same rate per lighter as 
the rate at which he earns during the week in which the removals are charged back; 
that is, at a rate of 65¢ per Lighter when his total gross weekly sales amount to 39 
Lighters or less, or at a rate of 75¢ per Lighter when his total gross weekly sales amount 
to 40 Lighters or more. 

“E”—TRAINING OF SALESMEN. 

(1) Installation of Rutz Gas Stove Lighter. 

(2) Instructions on Forms to be used in this Campaign. 

(3) Sales Talk on Rutz Gas Stove Lighter. 

“F”__EQUIPMENT OF SALESMEN. 

(1) Stock Equipment. . 

Each Salesman is to be provided with a fiber case made so as to contain a certain 
stock of complete Lighters which stock is to be withdrawn or replenished daily or 
oftener by the Salesman from the Storeroom. 

Should a Lighter be found to be defective, the Salesman must return it, as found 
originally, to the Storekeeper who will give a new Lighter in exchange. 

Each Salesman will be held responsible for all material lost by him. 

(2) Tool Equipment. 

To be held by each Salesman as long as he is retained on this Campaign: 

One (1) Drilling Machine. 

One (1) 10-inch Stilson Wrench. 
One (1) Special Rutz Wrench. 
One (1) Pair Extension Pliers. 
One (1) 6-inch Screw Driver. 

(3) Other Equipment. 

One (1) Gas and Electric Company’s Badge. 

One (1) Box Safety Matches. 

One (1) Piece Heavy Cloth. 

One (1) Tube White Lead. 

One (1) Oil Can (containing cutting oil). 

Accessory parts for proper installation of lighters. 

Caution.—Special care must be exercised that no badge be lost. 

“G”—PLAN oF CANVASS. 

(1) City to be divided into sections and sufficient Salesmen to be assigned to and 
retained in each section in such manner as to secure most efficient and productive results. 

(2) Names and addresses of domestic gas consumers to be transferred by the 
Addressograph Machines to rolls of paper tapes which are to be used by Salesman for 
calls. 

(3) Each day’s work will provide for as many calls per Salesman as is practicable. 

(4) Salesman is to concentrate on the calls given him and must confine his activities 
to his own section. 

“H”—REPORTING FOR DAy’s WorK. 

All Salesmen will report for work daily at 8:00 A. M. 

If for any reason whatsoever the Campaign Salesman is unable to report he must 
notify his Supervisor before 9:00 A. M. explaining the reason for absence. 

“T”—Reports OF SALESMEN. 

Each Salesman is to make out a report of sales each day (Special form to be pro- 
vided). This report is to show the quantity of Lighters taken out, returned and sold; 
also the date of sales and signature of the Salesman. 

This daily sales report must agree with those sales agreements which show sales to 
have been made, and must be attached to them and handed to Mr. M. J. Sullivan. 

“J”—DIsposition OF SALES AGREEMENTS. 
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SPECIAL RUTZ GAS STOVE LIGHTER CAMPAIGN Code 62 
No. 11699-A 
















NO MONEY TO BE PAID TO SALESPERSON 
















AMOUNT TERMS—7o cents on next four 
$2).80 Gas or Electric Bills. 


One (1) Rutz Gas Stove Lighter, installed 






























I hereby acknowledge that the above material has heen received in order, and I agree to pay the above 
amount as pet above terms with my next four or electric bills; and until paid for, the above material will 
remain the of the Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power ane of Baltimore. I further agree 
that in = I so fail to pay, the employees of the said Company may enter the premises and remove the above 
material. 






SASL pecans agua antes eee 







Tao eae eases 






Dated, Baltimore, Md 1920 
Witness. Signature. 
Salesperson 
By 


SPECIAL RUTZ GAS STOVE LIGHTER CAMPAIGN 
No. 11699-A 




































NO MONEY TO BE PAID TO SALESPERSON 

















AMOUNT TERMS—7o cents on next four 
One (1) Rutz Gas Stove Lighter, installed $2|.80 Gas or Electric Bills. 


ar 
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Date of Order 











Signature of 
Salesperson 
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NO MONEY TO BE PAID TO SALESPERSON 








One (1) Rutz Gas Stove Lighter, installed Gas or Electric Bills. 











AMOUNT TERMS—7o cents on next four 
| $2|.80 i 
i 


1 
| 




















We thank you for your order for the Rutz Gas Stove Lighter that was recently installed by our represen- 
tative. It will be billed to you at the price and terms named above. : 
The Lighter is not installed for trial. If it is not operating satisfactorily, please advise us. 
THE GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


T. PAUL 8000 LEXINGTON BUILDING 







The right end portion, of those Sales Agreements on which appear sales, will be 
detached in the office of Mr. J. W. Hoover, enclosed within an envelope, and mailed, as 
a confirmation of the sale to the customer. 
The middle portion, of those sales agreements on which appéar sales, will be detached 
and filed in the office of Mr. J. W. Hoover. 
The left end portion (contract portion in which there are two holes) which is signed 
by purchaser, is to be forwarded to the Bookkeeping Department through the proper 
channel. 
“K”—Sates TERMS For CAMPAIGN LIGHTER. 

(1) Sales to Non-Consumers. 

The total amount of the sale must be collected in cash (no checks) by the Salesman 
from non-consumers at the time of installation of Lighters; that is, from those persons 
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who do not have either a gas or an electric account with the Gas and Electric Company. 

In those cases when cash is collected by the Salesman, the purchaser must be given 
a receipt (form to be provided), the sales agreement must be marked “Paid” and the 
Salesman will hand the money together with the sales agreement to Mr. M. J. Sullivan 
at the same time he hands in his daily sales report. 

(2) Sales to Consumers. 

No money is to be collected by the Salesman from consumers; that is, from those 
persons who have either a gas or an electric account with the Gas and Electric Company. 

The charge for the lighters shall appear in installments on the gas or electric bills 
next following installation, according to the following plan: 

ScHEDULE oF SELLING Price AND TERMS. 

Rutz Gas Stove Lighter installed—$2.80 each. 

Terms: 70¢ per Lighter on next four Gas or Electric Bills. 

Note.—No Lighter is to be Left on Trial. 

The total amount of the sale must be collected in cash (no checks) by the Salesman 
from those persons who claim to be consumers, but who cannot show a gas or an electric 
bill in their names from which bill the Salesman may secure the correct name and 
address, to which the lighter may be charged. - 

“L”—InQuiRiEs. AND Prospects For Rutz Gas Stove LicHTER. 

All inquiries and prospects for the Lighter shall be referred to the office of Mr. 
J. W. Hoover. 

“M”—Store SALEs of Rutz Gas Stove LicHTERs. 

(1) Installation of Store Sales of Rutz Gas Stove Lighter. 

All sales of the Lighter made during the period of this Campaign by Salespersons 
in Stores of the Gas and Electric Company shall be written on the Special Sales Agree- 
ments which are to be used during this Campaign.- These Special Sales Agreements are 
to be forwarded to the office of Mr. J. W. Hoover who will have the lighters installed. 

(2) Remuneration of ‘Store Salespersons for Sales of Rutz Gas Stove Lighter. 

Store Salespersons will each be paid ten cents (10¢) for each lighter sold in the 
store and installed through the office of Mr. J. W. Hoover. 

“N”—CoMPLAINTS. 

(1) Complaints on Campaign Lighter. 

Complaints emanating from the installation of the Campaign Lighter shall be re- 
ferred to the office of Mr. J. W. Hoover who will have the complaints adjusted. This 
procedure is to be followed during the period of this Campaign and a reasonable time 
thereafter. 

(2) All Other Complaints. 

Complaints of any nature, other than those emanating from the installations of the 
Campaign Lighters, which are made to the Salesman, should be received and given polite 
attention. If the consumer wishes an investigation made, the complaint should be turned 
in with the daily sales report. The Salesman must not under any consideration discuss 
the complaint with the consumer. 

“O”—REPAIRS. 

(1) Repairs for Campaign Lighter. 

No repairs to the Campaign Lighter will be made without charge unless the repairs 
needed are due to defective Lighter, improper adjustment or installation. Should the 
customer refuse to agree to pay for the repairs, the complaint must be referred to Mr. 
J. W. Hoover. 

(2) Repairs for appliances other than the Campaign Lighter. 

Requests for repairs for appliances other than the Campaign Lighter will be handed 
by the Salesman to Mr. M. J. Sullivan at the same time he hands in his daily sales report. 

“P”_REQUESTS FOR REMOVAL OF CAMPAIGN LIGHTERS. 

Should the customer request the removal of Campaign Lighter for any reason what- 

soever, the removal order will be assigned by Mr. J. W. Hoover or his alternate to a 
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special representative who will call upon customer and endeavor to induce him or her 
to keep the lighter. Should lighter be removed, it will be returned to stock. 
“Q”—RELATIVE To CHARGES AGAINST THIS CAMPAIGN. 
In order that charges into the accounts (Code 62) of this Campaign be kept to a 
minimum, no charge is to be made unless authorized by Mr. J. W. Hoover or his author- 


ized representative. 


“R”—RELATiIvE To Accounts To BE Usep AFFECTING THIS CAMPAIGN. 
Relative to this Campaign the Accounts to be used are as follows: 


Revenue from Sales. 
Cost of Goods Sold. 
Salaries. 


450—62 
451—62 
456—62 
457—62 
458—62 
459—62 


“S”—Forms To BE USED. 
Form 357—Store Order. 
Form 261—Store Credit. 


Commission earned on Sales (Inside). 
Commission earned on Sales (Outside). 
Breakage, matches, miscellaneous expenses, etc. 
No charges or credits are to be made into the above Accounts unless authorized by 
Mr. J. W. Hoover or his authorized. representative. 


Form 32—Used for Complaints and other Memoranda. 


Form 
Form 


—_———o—Q—0o—___—— 


—Report and Requisition of Salesperson. 
—Special Sales Agreement. 
Form 154—Cash Receipt for Payment Collected by Salesman. 





TO SATISFY YOUR CUSTOMERS IS TO ADVERTISE 








ice while changes are being made and in- 
sure the maximum benefit of the new 
standard to our consumers? Mr. Jacob 
B. Jones tells how it was done at Bridge- 
ton, N. J., in a paper read before the 
New Jersey State Gas Association on 
January 21. This paper appears else- 
where in this issue. 

Following the presentation of Mr. 
Jones’ paper, Colonel Philander Betts, 
Engineer of the New Jersey Board of 
Public Utility Commissioners, stated that 
the Commission had not received a single 


(Continued from “Heating Value Changes and Good Service,” page 149) 





complaint from Bridgeton. In fact, he 
said that such complaints as had been re- _ 
ceived from other parts of the state had — 
on investigation proved to have been due _ 
to appliances out of adjustment or poor ; 
pressure, and not due to the new heating — 
value standard. In speaking of the 
change of standard, Colonel Betts re- 
ferred to it as an “adjustment of stand- 
ard” rather than a reduction, and said 
that he felt the word “reduction” con 
veyed an unfortunate and incorrect sug- 
gestion. 
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GEO. S. BARROWS, Chairman 





MANUFACTURERS SECTION 


W. W. BARNES, Secretary 


JOHN S. DeHART, Vice-Chairman 








MANAGING COMMITTEE — 1921 


At Large 


Barnes, W. W., New York, N. Y. 
Barrows, Grorce S., Providence, R. I. 
Bruce, Howarp, Baltimore, Md. 
.» New York, N. Y. 
M., New York, N. Y. 
. S., Newark, N. 5. 
. GRIFFIN, Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
H., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
F. A, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
H. B., New York, N. Y 
Lonc, H. J., New Brunswick, N. J. 
McDonatp, Donatp, New York, N. Y. 
Mue.uier, Ropert, Decatur, Ill. 
Norton, H. A., Boston, Mass. 
Rorer, Grorce D., Rockford, Ill. 
Suerwoop, J. M., New York, N. Y. 
Srites, Townsenp, Gloucester, N. J. 


Representing Affiliated Societi 


Bascock, re San Francisco, Calif. (Pacific Coast) 
Barter, we Philadelphia, Pa. ee 
~ Atlanta, ¢ . (Southern) 
Mem gro State) 
. Gas Eng. 








ne ee Jersey) 
McCuLtovucs, a Milwaukee, Wis. (Wisconsin) 
Mitier, Tuos. D., Detroit, Mich. (Illinois) 

| oom ig oo i. Dallas, Tex. (So. Central) 
Scuaut, H , Detroit, Mich. (Michigan) 

Warren, W. a. St. Louis, Mo. (ows f Dist.) 
Weston, J. A., Lansing, Mich. (Indiana) 





_ CHAIRMEN OF SECTION COMMITTEES ORGANIZED TO DATE 


Mem! EORGE W. PARKER, St. Louis, Mo. 


D. J. COLLINS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Exhibition—W. W. BARNES, ¢x-officio, New York, N. Y. 
GEORGE S. BARROWS. 
ufacturers— DONALD MCDONALD, 
Chairman, W. P. HutcHinson, Vice-Chairman 
Division of Gas Range Manufacturers- WM. M. CRANE, 
Chairman, I. Ww. PEFFLY, Vice-Chairman. 
*. wa. aff, 


tu H. J. Lone, 
Chairman 

Divison of Office Labor Saving Devices Manufacturers— 
H. B. LOHMEYER, Chairman, — J. FERRIS, Vice- 
Chairman 





Division of Heating Appliance Manufacturers—J. P. 
Conroy, Chairman 

of Industrial Appliance Manufacturers—W™. 
B. KOprER, Chairman 


of Agelience Manufacturers — 
Sioa gg na STITES, irman 


tus & Works Manufacturers—J. S. 
DeEHakRT, Jr.. Chairman 
Division of S: Manufacturers—R. MUELLER. -‘Tem- 
porary Chairman 
Division of Accessories Manufacturers— J. M. 
SHERWOOD, Temporary Chairman 





Our prosperity is dependent upon the prosperity of those producing 
the gas utilised by our appliances—our interests are in common. 


Section Notes 


1921 Convention and Exhibition 

The Exhibition Committee of the 
Manufacturers’ Section met in Chicago 
on January 17 and 18 and after a careful 
canvass of the Chicago hotels, the Com- 
mittee recommended to the Executive 
Board that the time of the Convention 
and Exhibition be the week of November 
7 to 12 and the place the Congress and 
Auditorium Hotels. 


These two hotels were the only ones 
which could supply sufficient accommo- 
dations for the Exhibition as well as the 
section meetings. 

The details will be furnished later. 
Managing Committee Organization 
Meeting 

To permit of perfect coordination in 
the work of the Manufacturers’ Section, 
Chairman Barrows has made a distinct 
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departure, and in its personnel, the new 
Committee is comprised of the represen- 
tatives of Manufacturer Company mem- 
bers on the Executive Board and the 
chairmen of the various divisions of the 
Section thus giving representation on the 
Managing Committee of all those ele- 
ments which go to make up the full mem- 
bership of the Section. 

The work of the Section has also been 
divided, between the chairman and vice- 
chairman under the classification of 
Manufacture and of Utilization, under 
which divisions the interests of Company 
Members can be best served by the offi- 
cers representing them—Mr. Barrows, 
Chairman, Utilization; and Mr. DeHart, 
Vice-Chairman, Manufacture. 

At the meeting of the Managing Com- 
mittee held at Association headquarters 
on January 26, suggestions for the Sec- 
tion’s activities for 1921 were discussed. 


Statistics 

Because of their fundamental value to 
the gas industry, we are desirous of com- 
piling reliable statistics covering our 
divisions of the industry. A year ago an 
effort was made in this direction but 
insufficient data was collected to be of 
any value. 


Justice 
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Cooperation 
Economy 
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Another attempt is now being made to — 
count statistics showing the magnitude ~ 
of our branch of the gas industry and it 
is hoped that better results will be ob- 


tained. 





Obituary 
Epwarp E. STEINER 

It is with sincere regret that we report 
the death of Mr. Edward E. Steiner, 
president of the E. E. Steiner & Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., on January 9, 1921, 
at the age of 52. Mr. Steiner was the 
delegate in Company Membership of the 
E. E. Steiner & Company in this Asso- 
ciation and was acknowledged one of the 
pioneers in oven manufacture, having 
been engaged in that line for the past 33 

years. 
Interment was made 


in Woodland 


Cemetery, Newark, N. J. Mr. Steiner 
is survived by his widow and daughter. 







1920 Exhibition 

It is regretted that in the January issue 
of the Association MonrTu ty, the Pitts- 
burg Water Heater Company was not 
included in the report of the Exhibition 
among the exhibitors of water heaters. 

It has been their custom to exhibit an- 
nually with us. 






Energy 


















TECHNICAL SECTION 


R. B. HARPER, Chairman ; H. R. COOK, Jr., Vice-Chairman 
H. W. HARTMAN, Secretary 











MANAGING COMMITTEE — 1921 


Representing Affiliated Societies 


ForstTaLL, WALTON, ‘Philadelpa Pa. Austin, E. E., Sumter, S. C. Southern Gas) 
FuLweiLer, W. H., Philade’ phia, Pa. Brown, J. A. eg = Mich. ( a 
New York, N. Cuarix, C. H. B » New York, N. 
Mt. Vernon, a , a E.) 
. F., New York, N. Y. Cuvss, Cc. N., Durston. Pa . en ik 
Moruovs, oO. : A., Astoria, N. 7 Cornisn, R. c., Ph —- a. (Pennsylvania) 
Norman, O. ag "Chicago, Til. Hart, J. G., Wakes ll. (Illinois) 
Tutwiier, C. x West Conshohocken, Pa. Humpureys, 5 hy ontreal, te (Canada) 
Vincent, G. 1., Syracuse, P ie é ONES, Jacos B., ‘Bri age J. (New Jersey) 
Weser, F. C. New York, Y. yous, B. F., Beloit, Wisconsin) * 
Waits, Pye. A. H., Aan aloe, Mich. NEAL, _. 4. Hetmnead, nd. oe 
Wun, L. J., Boston, Mass. Paice, C. E. ‘Worcester, Mass. E. Gas Eng.) 
Papst, H. M., Portland, Ore. (Pacific Coast oat} 
SEDBERRY, W. H., M Marshall, Tex. (South Central 


At Large 





nr Empire State 





CHAIRMAN OF SECTION COMMITTEES ORGANIZED TO DATE 
ooo lllllElEEEEEEEEEEEEEeEEEE—lllEEE———lllllEEEE————————— 
dards—WALTON FORSTALL, Phila- Refractory Materials—W.H. FULWEILER, Philadelphia. 


ittee—C. A. LUNN, New York, N. Y. Gee Pipe and Meter Deposits—O. A. Mornovs Astoria, 
yey oor F, MEYERHERM, New York, N. Y¥. owe 
Gas Coal Specifications — PRor. A. H. WHITE, Ann Purification— 
Arbor, Mich. 
Gas Oil—W. H. Futwe!Ler, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Iron Pipe Stan 
delphi, Pas Pa. 





Plan of Cecmaiindins 


T a meeting of the Executive Com- deal with by-products or are con- 
mittee, January 25th, the Chairman cerned with the Publication Divi- 
outlined a plan of organization designed sion. 
to group the sectional activities into the 
following divisions : 


A Propuction Division which shall 


A Cuemicat Division which shall in- 
clude all matters concerned with 
chemical and physical considera- 


include all matters concerned with 
the production of gas up to the 
storage holder except those that 
are strictly chemical in nature or 
deal with by-products or are con- 
cerned with the Publication Divi- 
sion. 


A Distrisution Division which shall 


include all matters concerned with 
the distributing of gas from the 
storage holder to the consumer’s 
meter inclusive, except those that 
are strictly chemical in nature or 


tions, tests or investigations of 
construction materials, and of raw 
materials used, gas produced and 
impurities removed from gas dur- 
ing its manufacture and distribu- 
tion, except those that deal with 
by-products or are concerned with 
the Publication Division. | 


A By-Propuct Dtiviston which shall 


include all matters concerned with 
the recovery, refining and sale or 
utilization of the by-products of 
gas production or manufacture, 
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except those that are included in 
‘the Chemical or concerned with 
the Publication Divisions. 

A Pusiication Division which shall 
include all matters referred to the 
division and concerned with any 
necessary revision, approval or 
disapproval of any articles, papers, 
committee reports, discussions, or 
other similar subject matters, be- 
fore they are recommended by the 
Technical Section for publication 
by the American Gas Association. 

In general charge of the preparation of 

papers, the committee work: and other 
activities as may fall within the scope of 
the division, will be a Chairman of the 
Division who, by reason of his famil- 
iarity with and experience or ability in 
that phase of the work, will be best qual- 
ified to initiate, advise, supervise the 
work of the Division subject to modifi- 
cation by the Executive Committee. 

The Management of the Technical 

Section of the American Gas Association 
during the year 1920-21 is to be vested 
in the following : 

An Executive CoMMITTEE consisting 

of the 


Chairman of the Technical Section, 
(Chairman) and the 

Chairman of the Production Division, 

Chairman of the Distribution Division, 

Chairman of the Chemical Division, 

Chairman of the By-Product Division, 
and the 

Chairman of the Publication Division. 


The Executive Committee to actively 
attend all necessary meetings and conduct 
all business required for the proper man- 
agement of the Technical Section and be 
guided in their work by the general coun- 
sel and advice of 

A Managing Committee consisting of 

of 
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Chairmen of Technical Section Com- 
mittees. 


Members otherwise appointed. 
Representative appointed by Affiliated 
Societies. 





The Managing Committee to attend 
general conferences and actively advise ~ 
the Executive Committee in person, or . 
by correspondence or other means upon 
all matters concerned with the Technical 
Section of the American Gas Association. 

The above organization was approved 
and the following Executive Committee 
appointments reported : . 


R. B. Harper, Chicago, Ill—Chairman. 

H. R. Cook, Jr., Baltimore, Md.—Produc- 
tion Division. 

G. I. Vincent, Syracuse, N. Y.—Distribu- 
tion Division. 

W. H. Fulweiler, Philadelphia, Pa—Chem- ~ 
ical Division. 

G. T. Macbeth, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—Publi- 
cations Division. 

C. C. Tutwiler, West Conshohocken, Pa.— 
By-Products Division. 


Suggestions from the members for 
Technical Section activities and papers 
were next considered and the following 
committee organization approved: 


PRODUCTION DIVISION 


Carbonization Committee 

The Carbonization Committe as such 
will be continued and a separate commit- 
tee appointed to investigate the complete 
gasification of coal. This Committee, in 
view of the tendency toward lower 
B. t. u. standards, the diminishing supply © 
of gas oil, and the increasingly inferior 3 
grades of gas making materials available, — 
will submit a report on the most econom- — 
ical manufacturing methods to adopt for — 
the probable gas of the future, taking as 
a basis the known costs of manufacturing — 
coal gas, water gas and mixed gases” 
under the varying conditions and appa- 
ratus at present in use. 
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Committee on Disposal of Waste from Gas 
Plants 

To be continued as an advisory com- 
mittee and particularly to devote its time 
to the solution of disposal of waste from 
coal gas plants. 
Gas Oil Committee 

To be continued with Mr. W. H. Ful- 
weiler as Chairman and to report on the 
available supply of crude oil in the 
United States and Mexico, the quality of 
oil generally available for gas making 
purposes and information as to the use 
of heavier oils and their effect on the 
capacity of present carburetted water gas 


_ equipment. 


Refractory Materials Committee 

To be continued with the present per- 
sonnel and report on tests now under 
way, such report to be printed in the 
MoNTHLY or a separate publication. 


DISTIBUTION DIVISION 

Committee on Increasing Capacity of Distri- 
bution Systems 

‘The meeting approved the ‘appoint- 
ment of a committee which, under a suit- 
able title, will report on the design of 
equipment necessary to augment the 
capacity of existing distribution systems, 
the expense involved and the necessities 
of such expansions to handle a certain 
specified increase in consumption. 


Consumers’ Meters Committee 

Rating meters on the basis of their 
capacity rather than light size as at pres- 
ent; and to act on any questions arising 
in connection with the meter testing rou- 
tine prepared by last year’s Committee. 


Cast Iron Pipe Standards Committee 
To continue as a standing Committee 


on observance of the standard specifica- 
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tions for cast iron pipe and special cast- 
ings and to report on the results obtained 
where installations have been made on 
the new type of “B” bell with cement 
joints. 


Electrolysis Committee 

To be continued as an advisory com- 
mittee and to cooperate through repre- 
sentatives with the American Committee 
on Electrolysis. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 

Chemical Committee 

Particularly to work out a plan for 
the exchange of samples between labora- 
tories of the larger gas companies with 
a view to developing standard methods 
to’ be later published in the A. G. A. 
MONTHLY. 


Gas Pipe and Meter Deposits Committee 

To study the problem of deposits in 
gas mains, services, housepipes and 
meters with a view to recommending 
changes in manufacturing methods to 
prevent their occurrence. The Commit- 
tee will particularly concentrate this year 
on the question of sticking meters. 
Purification Committee 

To study particularly the nature of 
sulphur compounds in gas and the means 
of properly determining them. 


Gas Coal Specifications Committee 

To prepare specifications for gas coal 
and cooperate with the sub-committee of 
the A. S. T. M. on this subject. 


PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 

Papers Program 

Each divisional chairman will submit 
to the Chairman of the Publications Di- 
vision two papers on subjects pertinent 
to his division on or before June 30, 
1921. No more than three papers will 

(Continued on page 191) 





Suggested Changes in Present Standards for 
Main Connections 


WALTON FORSTALL, Chairman, Committee on Cast Iron Pipe Standards 


HE advisability of extending the 

existing A. G. I. standards for main 
connections by increasing the range now 
provided in hat flanges and hub sleeves 
was argued in the August MonTuty by 
H. B. Andersen. This article was made 
the basis of a half hour discussion at the 
Distribution Session in November. From 
this talk it is probable that the present 
hat flange and hub sleeve standards are 
not sufficiently extensive ad are not 
being followed exactly. It was impos- 
sible at the session to determine what the 
new standard should be. ‘Therefore, the 
Committee on Cast Iron Pipe Standards 
is submitting what follows to obtain a 
definite expression of opinion from the 
membership on which to base a recom- 
mendation to the Managing Committee 
of the Technical Section for the desired 
extension. 

Hat Flanges: Additional sizes sug- 
gested are as follows: 

yx a 
42” x 20 
36” x 16” 
30” x 16” 

Are the tap sizes proposed, viz., 24” on 
48”, 20” on 42”, etc., too large, and if so, 
what should be the limiting size? Again, 
it is proposed to provide no size between 
the suggested 48” x 24” and the existing 
48” x 12”, in the belief that the 48” x 24” 
hat flange could be used for any hole 
between 24” and 16”, and that such use 
of a reducer or bushing in the tap con- 
nection would be preferable to providing 
patterns for hat flanges in sizes 48” x 20” 
and 48” x 16”. The same policy is pro- 


posed for the new hat flanges for 42” and 
36” mains. Do you agree to this? 
Hub Sleeves: Additional sizes are 
suggested as follows: 
48” x 36” 
4e 30, 
a. 
30” x 20 
— 16” 


” 
” 
” 
wn” 


These new sizes are based, it will be 
noted, on a diameter for hub bell one size. 
smaller than sleeve diameter until latter 
passes 20”, and after that on a hub diam- 
eter two sizes smaller than sleeve diam- 
eter. Are these hub diameters in accord- 
ance with your views? If not, let us 
know what changes should be made. As 
with the hat flanges, the plan would be 
to care for all cases of branch connec- 
tions calling for hub sleeves between the 
sizes now proposed and those already 
embodied in the existing standards, by 
the use of suitable bushings or reducers. 
Does this agree with your views? If not, 
say so and state what you want. 


Experience with the “B” Bell 

The Committee on Cast Iron Pipe 
Standards is charged this year with the 
work of collecting and presenting to the 
1921 meeting of the Association, any ~ 
data that may be available by that time 
as to the use of the “B” bell, approved 
by the 1919 convention for use with 
cement or combination joints. There 
fore, any member who has already used 
this bell, or does use it this summer, is 
asked to send his experiences to the 
Chairman of the Committee oe to 
September 1, 1921. 








QUESTION BOX 











: iene questions and answers on accounting subjects in the Question Box have been con- 
tributed by the Accounting Section Committee on State Representatives, Mr. Ewald 
Haase, Chairman, who will be glad to receive inquiries from any of our members on their 
accounting problems. 

Questions and answers under “General Problems” are the result of inquiries received 
at Association headquarters and answered through the committees of the various Sections 
or from the Association files. 

Answers from our members are solicited on questions which come within their exper- 
ience and such answers should refer to code number of Question, A-1, G-1, etc. ‘ 

—Editor. 





ACCOUNTING PROBLEMS 
A-11 (Continuous Meter Reading—See November, 1920, issue, page 712.) 


ANSWERS. 


Mr. Harry T. Hughes, Denver Gas & Electric Light Co., Denver, Colo. 

We have had experience in both changes which are given in the question. In the 
first place, we changed our discount dates to the roth, 20th and 3oth of the month, mak- 
ing three discount periods. About three years ago, we again changed, putting in a daily 
billing system of 24 districts. We find this last method works out very satisfactorily, 
and if the company which asks these questions wishes further information, I would be 
very glad to go into further detail. 


. Richard Rees, Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

The plan that worked out best in my experience is continuous reading and making 
every day the beginning of a ten-day discount period, arranged as follows: 

Divide the territory into districts according to the accounts on the books rather than 
by geographical boundary lines. For example, say that you have a ledger of four 
thousand accounts, divide it into twenty districts, calling the first two hundred accounts 
district One, the second two hundred accounts districts Two, and so on through the 
ledger. 

By so doing you can always keep the districts equalized regardless of the growth 
in any particular territory, by transferring accounts from one district to another. As 
the average number of working days (eliminating holidays) is about twenty-two, the 
division into twenty districts is best. 

Have no discount period expire on a Saturday, Sunday, or holiday. Make up a 
working schedule each month showing date of reading, billing, delivery, date of bill and 
last discount period for each district. This should be made up a month in advance. 

Under this plan a ledger clerk is rendering bills, posting the corresponding numbers 
of cash items, taking. off a delinquent list, working orders such as turn on, cut off, meter 
changes, etc., every day. 

This plan will accomplish two things—-prompt service to the public (which should 
always be considered first) and economy to the company. 


. W. R. Putnam, Idaho Power Co., Boise, Idaho 
In reference to the troubles involved in changing method of billing customers from 
once a month to either three times a month, or daily, the difficulties considered are 
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probably more fancied than real, as the meter reading and billing work are the same 
whatever method is used, the only adjustment required being that of change in routine 
work of some employes. 

With a company having a large number of customers, daily billing is advisable, as 
in this way meter readers can be kept continuously at work on meter reading and billing 
clerks on billing. With a company with a medium size number of customers, there are 
some advantages in billing three times a month. 

Irrespective of whichever method was adopted, certain customers will have a short 
billing period for the first month the method is adopted, which will result in an apparent 
loss in earnings that month, but this situaticn cannot be prevented. When a change is 
made, it will be found advisable to endeavor to have all of the larger customers’ bills 
read towards the end of the month. 



















. W. J. Achelpohl, Illinois Traction System, Peoria, Il. 
The larger operating companies of the Illinois Traction System have adopted the 
method of daily reading and billing customers, dividing the city up into 25 groups or 
zones, which are the 25 working days in the month. This method has been in operation 
for about three or four years and is working successfully. The gross earnings were 
affected the first two or three months while this method was put into operation, but in 
the course of twelve months it had adjusted itself so that the earnings were again 
uniform. 
















. H. C. Estberg, Shawnee Gas & Electric Co., Shawnee, Okla. 
The writer was instrumental in making a change in the Salt Lake City office of the 
Utah Gas & Coke Company, along the lines embraced in the inquiry regarding contin- 
uoous meter reading. Their plan was to read meters two days and distribute bills one 
day, starting a new discount period every three days throughout the month. I under- 
stand that the scheme worked successfully, at any rate it might be of value for your 
correspondent to write the Utah Gas & Coke Company direct. 


Folder Announcement of the Sioux City Gas & Electric Co. 
(Preceded by map of discount districts of Sioux City Gas & Electric Company) 



















To Our Customers. 

We have felt for some time that the presentation of all the Gas and Electric bills 
the first of each month is causing much annoyance and inconvenience to our customers, 
especially on the ninth and tenth of the month and in order to obviate this as much as 
possible we have obtained permission from the city council to divide the city into three 
districts and present the bills at different times during the month. 

These districts will be called the “West,” “Central” and “East.” The sketch on the 
opposite page shows the dividing lines to be the center of Douglas and Court Streets, 
so you may know in which district you are located and can readily see when your bills 
will become due. 

The gas and electric bills in the “Central” district will be due and payable on the 
1st day of the month as formerly. The gas and electric bills in the “West” district will’ 
be due and payable on the 2st day of each month and the gas and electric bills in the 
“East” district will be due and payable on the 11th day of each month. The customary 
ten-day discount will be allowed after each of these dates. 

This change will take effect with the November bills. 

The first month the gas and electric bills in the “East” district, due on December 
11th, will cover a period of about forty days, but the following months all bills for all 
districts will cover 4 period of approximately thirty days as heretofore. 


Mr. Hilmar Papst, Portland Gas & Coke Co., Portland, Ore. 
This company is in favor of continuous billing and continuous discount dates. A 
number of years ago we districted the city of Portland, Ore., so that about an equal 
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number of meters are read every working day in the month. A discount period of 
twelve days is allowed on all bills rendered and the bills are always gotten out within 
a period of two days. This gives all customers ten days for payment and results in 
spreading payments over the entire month, eliminating the distinct peaks. 

We find this highly satisfactory, as the work is normal throughout the month. 
There is not much involved in changing to this plan except during the first month, at 
which time the earnings and accounts receivable may be considerably increased or 
decreased according to the changes made in the routes. 


(Further replies were also received from the Hartford, Conn.; Portland, Me.; and Balti- 
more, Md., Gas Companies advocating continuous meter reading, and from the Milwau- 
kee Gas Light Company describing a three district system of meter reading and billing.) 





A-12 Our company is considering group insurance and sick benefits for em- 
ployes and would appreciate information as to forms of organization adopted 
for this purpose by company members, results obtained, etc. 


ANSWERS. 


Mr. Harry T. Hughes, Denver Gas & Electric Co., Denver, Colo. 

This company does not carry any group insurance, but has a Mutual Aid Associa- 
tion which is run by the employes in connection with the company, charges being made 
each month and deducted from our pay rolls; the company donating 25 per cent. of the 
amount which is paid in by the subscribers. This has been in operation for ten years 
and has worked out very satisfactorily. . 


. W. J. Achelpohl, Illinois Traction System, Peoria, Ill. 

The Illinois Traction System about 13 years ago organized a Hospital Association 
for the purpose of taking care of sick employes. About 10 years ago they organized a 
Death Benefit and Total Disability Fund in conjunction with same. Both of these 
organizations have been working successfully, the employes contributing monthly to the 
Hospital Association and to the Death Benefit and Total Disability Fund whenever a 
death or total disability occurs according to his wages, the subsidiary companies of the 
Illinois Traction System making up the deficit. Members of the Hospital Association 
only receive hospital and medical attention when needed; members of both benefits in 
case of death or in case of total disability receive $1,000.00. Temporary employes do 
not become members of the Benefit and Total Disability Fund, but as soon as such 
employe is considered permanent he is then taken into such fund. All employes before 
they-are accepted and placed upon the payroll are requested to pass a medical exami- 
nation. 


. C. D. Fullerton, Portland Gas Light Co., Portland, Me. 

This company inaugurated a group insurance plan for employes January 1, 1918. 
When an employe goes to work his name is entered on a card marked No. 1, and the 
date on which the insurance shall become effective or six months subsequent to the date 
of employment. This card is then filed in a follow-up file and when the effective date 
arrives card No. 2 is filled in and the Insurance Company notified. In due time the 
Insurance Company returns an individual certificate for the employe. 

This plan has been in force now for three years and, we think, to the mutual advan- 
tage of the company and the employe. 


. I. 8. Hall, C. H. Tenney & Co., Boston, Mass. 

In the case of the companies under the management of Charles H. Tenney & Com- 
pany the insurance plan combines the ‘service of the Life Extension Institute, together 
with the life insurance of the Equitable Life Assurance Society and the Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company. At a meeting of the heads of departments the plan 
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is discussed. If the reaction is favorable the foremen and others tell their men of the 
plan and obtain their opinions. When the time is ripe representatives of the Life Exten- 
sion Institute are sent to the company to sign up the employes. When the signatures of 
at least fifty persons, and 75 per cent. of the organization have been obtained, the insur- 
ance is effective. 

Nature of Insurance and Service—In detail, each employe is covered by a life 
insurance policy of $1,000, which includes total disability features. He or she is also 
covered by a health policy for $10 weekly indemnity in case of sickness or non-occu- 
pational accident. There is a waiting period of seven days to prevent malingering, but 
it is retroactive after thirty days. There is incorporated in each of the policies issued to 
the employes a letter signed by the president and manager of the gas or electric com- 
pany, stating what the employe is covered for, and his rights under the policy. The role 
of the Life Extension Institute is in the nature of thorough physical examinations and 
mental health bulletins. 

Cost.—The cost of the life insurance is from $7 to $14 a year for each thousand 
dollars of insurance, depending upon the company writing it, age of employes and risks. 
The health insurance costs $8.40 a year, and the service of the Life Extension Institute, 
$6.00. As it is customary to charge each employe 25¢ a week, the net cost to the com- 
pany is from $8.40 to $15.40 a year. 

Results—So far the results have proved entirely satisfactory. In one company a 
man died before the contract with the insurance company was signed. There was no 
hesitancy on the part of the latter to remit a check for $1,000 to this man’s family. In 
another case the insurance had been effective for only four days when an employe was 
killed. It was indeed fortunate that this man was covered by his group insurance, 
because the check from the insurance company was practically all that his family re- 
ceived. The effect on labor turn-over has not been looked into, but it is probably not 
appreciable enough to show as a direct result of Group Insurance. 

























(Nore—Copies of by-laws, forms, etc., under the above plans of insurance have been for- 
warded to original correspondent.) 













GENERAL PROBLEMS 


G-27 (See September issue, page 590). 






ANSWERS. 


Mr. Philmer Eves, New Haven Gas Light Co., New Haven, Conn. 

(Question 2.) Frankly, it is my opinion that the electric companies are prepared 
for the the big load at night when they have to supply so much current for signs and 
can therefore easily carry the general lighting load. 

If combination companies decided to encourage the use of gas for lighting it would 
not relieve the electric load to any great extent and that is probably why they neglect 
the opportunity to use gas lighting relief. 

Our proper answer would be that they should encourage the use of modern gas 
lighting on account of its superior quality and comparatively low cost. The load factor 
does not count, but quantity and cost of operation would. 






















. Raymond A. Fancy, Newton & Watertown Gas Light Co., Newton, Mass. 
(Question 5.) We believe the gas company should furnish free inspection of resi- 
dence lighting at all times when necessary and when requested. ; 
Added to this inspection about every six months, make one complete trip of all 
semi-indirect installations. This particular unit can become out of adjustment or may 
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need cleaning without the tenants knowing its condition, as the working parts are prac- 
tically hidden from view. 

There is no question but a six months inspection of all lights on a free basis in 
addition to the regular requests, would result in a more satisfactory service and the 
keeping of more consumers using gas. 


Mr. N. E. Gerry, The Consumers’ Gas Co. of Toronto, Toronto, Ont., Canada 

(Question 6.) The question of maintaining semi-indirect fixtures should be properly 
divided under three heads :— 

“A.” Semi-indirect fixtures on regular maintenance in factories, warehouses, or 

places where considerable dust is caused in the business, should be main- 
tained weekly. . 

“B.” Semi-indirect fixtures in offices, wholesale houses, warehouses, etc., where the 
goods handled do not cause dust or dirt to any extent, semi-monthly main- 
tenance. 

“C.” Semi-indirect bowls. in residences where no regular maintenance plan is fol- 
lowed, should be maintained at least Spring and Fall, and if occasion de- 
mands it oftener. 

(Question 7.) The question as asked is one which cannot definitely be answered at 
the present time on account of the extraordinary number of companies who have changed 
their policy in regard to matters of inspection since the war. 

Previous to the war this company gave free inspection service on all lighting fix- 
tures, and we endeavored to have a man call on all gas lighting consumers at least once 
or twice a year to go over all lights, cleaning and regulating same and sell them the 
necessary supplies. 

However, a considerable advance in repair costs, material, etc., has forced us to 
abandon this plan, and substitute a plan whereby calls are made on request of consumer 
only, and a charge of so¢ made for the man’s time, unless goods to this value or above 
are purchased. Therefore, if the consumer wished our man to call to put on one mantle, 
which is valued at 25¢, the charge would be 5o¢. 

This same system is followed out in connection with regulation of stoves, heaters, 
etc., or any slight inspection work that the consumer requires to be done. 

We are trying with this arrangement to have inspection staff pay its own way, and 
we are not sure at the present time whether this will succeed or not. 





G-33 Replies from our members will be appreciated on the following additional 
list of questions received on gas lighting. 

1. What are gas companies doing by way of an adequate display in their 
showrooms of the latest semi-indirect and other modern units to increase 
their lighting business? 

2. Could not something be done to simplify and standardize gas mantle 
lamps so that purchasers could install them and more easily put on 
mantles and keep the lights in efficient operation? 

3. What gas companies are having increases in commercial lighting, and 
what percentage of commercial lighting is being lost each year by those 
who are not so fortunate? 

4. Why do we find so many cocks stopped with grease and why don’t we 
put this up to the manufacturers to eliminate same? 





Have any of our member companies any information showing comparative 
costs to operate electric enamelling ovens of the large type used by automobile 
plants as against gas? 
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Our gas rate to automobile plants would be $1.45 per M and of a 565 B.t. u. 
The automobile plant we have in mind would generate their own electricity, the 
cost of same is not known at the present time. 













We have one 4-foot set as a manufacturing unit, our total holder capacity 
is 75,000 cubic feet and our average daily output is 70,000 cubic feet. We feel 
that we should arrange for either additional storage or an additional manufac- 
turing unit to guard against breakdowns requiring longer than 24 hours to 
repair, and would like to find out the margin that other companies are oper- 
ating on. 








ANSWER. 


Mr. L. J. Willien, Chas. H. Tenney & Co., Boston, Mass. 
It seems to me that if the gas company in question has a total holder capacity which 

is in excess of their average daily output, the best thing for them to do would be to 
install an additional manufacturing unit to guard against breakdowns, rather than install 
any additional holder capacity. Twenty-four hours holder capacity is considered suffi- 
cient for general practice. Some plants I know of are operated with considerably less 
holder capacity, the lowest one to my knowledge, being one that has a daily send-out 
twice that of their holder capacity. This ratio was considered too narrow a margin to 
work on, consequently they recently installed additional holder capacity. 


















G-36 What are the general specifications for screw pipe for small main and ser- 
vice work or in other words up to and including 2-inch pipe. 

Is wrought steel pipe used generally or is the higher priced genuine wrought 
iron pipe used and what are the specific advantages of the wrought iron pipe 
over the wrought steel? 

What do the larger companies use? 












ANSWERS. 
Mr. G. T. Macbeth, Westchester Lighting Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Both wrought iron pipe and steel pipe are used. Wrought iron is preferable when 
the soil conditions are bad. A good deal of steel pipe is used in the cellar pipe work on 
account of it being cheaper and in some cases easier to thread. 











My own company follows the use of wrought iron pipe for all underground work 
and either wrought iron pipe or steel pipe in cellars, whichever is available. The speci- 
fications under which we order our pipe are all wrought iron full weight black lap 
welded pipe with recessed couplings. Galvanized pipe should be avoided. Gas will 
cause galvanized material to come off inside of pipe. : 














. F. C. Weber, Henry L. Doherty & Co., New York, N. Y. 


Regarding the relative merits of wrought iron and steel pipe, I have to advise e 
that so far as I know there is no very standard practice in that regard. Theoretically 
at least genuine wrought iron pipe, which incidentally is difficult to procure, is of 
greater durability than the so-called wrought steel pipe. 







I know of many companies who feel satisfied to purchase the higher priced genuine 
wrought iron and consider that it is worth the difference on account of the longer life. 
So far as our syndicate is concerned we pursue no exact policy in that regard. Our 
operations are scattered all over the United States and there are many features of mar- a 
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keting, transportation, etc., that so affect this proposition that we could not pursue a 
definite policy. I am not familiar with the procedure in any other large syndicates or 
properties. 

I might say in passing that a careful study of the relative merits of wrought iron 
and steel pipe would have to be reckoned with the soil conditions. One might find that 
in bad soil the life of wrought iron pipe might be shorter than would be the life of steel 
pipe in better soil. In general it seems to me that it would be next to impossible to defi- 
nitely recommend one pipe or the other without a knowledge of the soil conditions, and 
in fact other contributing features. 


. Walton Forstall, The United Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ‘é 

The United Gas Improvement Company has, since 1906, been purchasing standard 
steel pipe as manufactured by the National Tube Company. We have never found it 
necessary to inspect this material at the mills, or to require any other specifications than 
the ordinary run of commercial pipe. In other words, we have found the product as 
made day in and day out by the National Tube Company, absolutely reliable and uniform. 

I believe that steel pipe is generally used by gas companies, and that those companies 
using wrought iron are in the minority. It is certainly a matter of record that the 
output of steel pipe is largely in excess of that of wrought iron. The United Gas Im- 
provement Company has seen no reason the last 14 years to believe that wrought iron 
pipe was superior to steel pipe. As to the practice of the larger companies, I cannot 
speak with certainty. I believe that Consolidated Gas Company is still using wrought 
iron pipe. I believe that Chicago is using steel pipe. 





G-37 What type of water heater is best for use in an office where one faucet is 
all that need be supplied and where it is necessary to put the heater in the same 
room with the wash basin? The roof is directly over the room and the flue 
could be carried out through the roof. 

Also, what type of water heater had best be installed in a shampoo parlor 
where no flue connection is possible and only one outlet to be supplied? 


(Continued from pagé 183) necessity be closely drawn in order to 


be presented at the Convention, but the 
balance will be published as Association 
papers in the A.G. A. Monruty. These 
papers will be equally eligible to the Beal 
Medal and in all ways conform to the 
standard of convention papers. 


(Continued from page 162) 
While the line of demarcation between 
the work of distributing and the work 
of recording the material used must of 


prevent collusion, there must be hearty 
cooperation between the men in charge 
of both branches of the work in order to 
properly handle the storeroom. 

In selecting a man for the position of 
storekeeper, due prominence should be 
given to the importance of having a man 
who will cooperate with the other depart- 
ments in the routine, as well as properly 
look after the physical side of the store- 
room work, 





Employment Bureau 


SERVICES REQUIRED 


WANTED —A syndicate operating a number of small 
coal and water gas plants requires an assistant in 
the Engineering ment. Must be an accu- 
rate and rapid draftsman with some experience in 
plant construction and operation. Unusual op- 
portunity for training and experience with g 
future. In reply state fully experience, qualifica- 
tions and salary desired, in order for application 
to receive*attention. Address—A. G. A. 


Key No. 11 


WANTED—Sales Representative for Southeastern 
and South Atlantic States for a gas appliance line 
that bas possibilities in that territory. Experi- 
enced gas liance salesman prefe Give all 
possible iolerasetien in reply. Reply care of 
A. G. A. 

Key No. 12 


WANTED—Foreman for Carburetted Waser ot 


Plant in a city of 100,000 ion. 1 ae 
sets. ity for advan ent. A stat- 
Opportunity for advancem: ouly, stat 


ing ience and wages expect 
AG. A 
Key No. 13 


WANTED—Man with sufficient experience to act as 

Foreman of Gas Department. Forty-five miles 

ium high pressure system; 2,600 service con- 

nections. id have or on peters, ang 
ouse governor repai' water r 

~ i iti Ny Give full particulars - 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER—On operation, mainte- 
mance and efficiency of distribution system for 
company located in Western Pennsylvania. 
wires men from 24 to 35 years of age, with 
i i to become an exccutive. Some ex- 
—— on gas distribution and remeny ap o 
i . Reply stati experience an 
expected and when paw Fy Address A. G. A. 
Key No. 15 


ALES REPRESENTATIVE WANTED—Maker of 
: -— established and complete line of industrial gas 
appliances wants able salesmen with other non- 
conflicting lines to work on commission basis. 

i territory still is available. 


Some able 

Write fully regarding your qualifications. This is 
a real opportunity. Address A. G. A. - 

Key No. 16 


SERVICES OFFERED 


WANTED—Position as executive in a local office of 
a gas or a combination gas and electric company. 
Have had practical experience in all branches of 
commercial utility work. Have been successful 
in dealing with the public and promoting good will 
é companies. Educated in coenanen 
an g met p . 

G. A. and N. E. L. A. Well uainted in office 
routine and very exact on details and execution 

of same. Address A. G. A. 


Key No. 114 
ANTED—A ition with a gas appliance company 
” having pak yg an all around man cnperienned 
in development and oe Can furnish best of 
references. Address—A. G. A. 
Key No. 116 





POSITION WANTED—As General Superintende 
or Engineer of good-sized company, by ] 
known technical graduate of 18 years connection 
with the gas business. Experienced in Ty 
branch of the industry and has made good. : 
been superintendent of one large company 
manager of other smaller ones. Has himself 
mains, made gas, set ranges, purchased and 
appliances, etc., so that he knows the difficulties 
and the things to avoid. Noted for his ability 
handle men. Well read and up-to-date in ; 
particular. Address—A. G. A. 


Key No. 117 


: 


WANTED —Position as manager in medium size te 
or as gas engi technical man with 9 r 
experience in all branches. Both syndicate 
Private operation. Has shown exceptionally 
results. Address A. G. A. 


Key No. 118 


WANTED—Position as manager or superintende 
with gas company in North Eastern States. 
years experience in both coal and water 
Married. Good references. Address A. G. A. 


Key No. 119 


WANTED—Position as General Manager of Gas 
Gas and Electric Company in city of size or 
assistant to chief executive in very large o 
pany. Operation, management, finance, rates 
eapitalization by Public Utility engineer of 
broad experience. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 120. 


WANTED —Position as assistant to engineer of 
syndicate of gas and electric companies. 
had four years experience in engineering d 

Address A. 





ment of a holding corporation. 
Key No. 121 


WANTED—Position where nearly twenty years 
tensive study of carbonization, works operati 
pt geeves recovery, and all details of app 38 
and machinery peculiar to the manufacturing em 
of the business can be utilized to mutual ad 
tage. Address A. G. A. 


Key No. 122 


WANTED—Position as Manager of a gas property, 
a man who left such a position two months age 
become the Manager of a manufacturing company 
Is 34 years of age; technical graduate, and 
perienced in all branches of the gas business 
ports and data available from past experience; 
the best of reference. Address A. G. A. 


Key No. 123 * 
EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE—An executive who 


some years experience in construction, 4 
tion and management of gas, electric power 
traction properties will soon be open for e 
ment. Is specially competent in management 4 
such properties in all branches including fare, # 
franchise, and valuation proceedings, labor F 
and public relation. Will show record of 
ful work for fifteen years back with proofs to a 
one interested. A. é A. Monthly. 3 

Key No. 124 
GAS APPLIANCE SALESMAN—Especially tram 
in water and house heating; 15 years’ experies 
desires selling position, either road or | 
aggressive appliance manufacturer or gas 
ill furnish best selling reference. Dra 
count against commission. Address A. G. A. — 


Key No. 125 a 
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